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The mind of the Church was occupied with Christ- 
ology—that is, with the attempt to comprehend and de- 
fine the person of her Lord—for five hundred years— 
roughly speaking, from the year 200 to the year 700. 
During that long period decisions were reached which 
the Church has never since seen occasion seriously to 
alter and this is not to be wondered at, because plenty of 
time was taken to do the work, every conceivable question 
was asked, and every possible alternative was tried. 

To the beginner, indeed, the study of these five hun- 
dred years is most exhausting; for the synods and coun- 
cils are numberless, the very names of the opposing par- 
ties are a weariness to the flesh; an immense amount of 
human nature was developed, and the air rang with the 
watchwords of disputation; there was a strange mingling 
of worldly power and political aims with the purposes 
of the Church; the combatants hurled at one another the 
most odious charges and plotted for one another’s ruin; 
the points in dispute seem to crop up without rhyme or 
reason and to undergo the strangest transformations be- 
neath the eyes of the student. 

Yet, the longer the period is studied, the more is it 
seen to have method in its movement; between the ap- 
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parently unconnected topics under discussion there is 
found to be an inner connection, with a natural and nec- 
essary sequence; and the are of the truth rounds itself 
to a circle beneath the observer’s eyes. You gradually 
come to think of the Church as if it had been a single liv- 
ing person brooding over the same transcendent subject 
for five centuries, and making up its mind on point after 
point, till the whole task of Providence was completed. 
Indeed, you perceive that the Church’s course of think- 
ing was precisely what your own might be if, retiring 
from the crowd with this high theme for meditation, you 
were to go on brooding on it, till the truth emerged from 
confusion and slowly shaped itself into assured and 
peaceful conviction. 

The first six cecumenical councils were all occupied 
with the discussion of this theme—Nicwa in 325, which 
declared against Arianism, Constantinople in 381, which 
opposed Apollinarianism, Ephesus in 431, which con- 
demned Nestorianism, Chalcedon in 451, which did the 
same for Eutychianism, Constantinople Second in 553, 
which went back on the preceding decision by affirming 
Monophysitism, and Constantinople Third, which de- 
cided against Monothelitism—and these may be taken as 
the clue for our broodings. 

The discussion, indeed, had been going on for more 
than a hundred years before the first cecumenical council 
was held; how, then, did the issue stand just before 
Nicea? The mind of the Church had clearly come to the 
conviction that Christ had pre-existed before the In- 
carnation. This had, indeed, been denied by Monarch- 
ianism, both Modalistic and Dynamistic—that is by both 
Sabellians and Samosatans—but the Church was satis- 
fied that the teaching of Scripture on this point was con- 
clusive, and it was deeply influenced by Origen’s demon- 
stration that fatherhood, belonging to the very nature 
of God, was eternal—that is, that there had never been 
a time when God was not a Father and had not a 
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Son. If, then, the Son pre-existed, what relation did He 
hold to the Father? was He superior, inferior, or equal? 
After long brooding and the testing of every alternative, 
the Church answered that He was of the same substance 
as the Father. Such was the decision at Nicea. 

But now the brooding was resumed, and the next 
question was, as it would be in our minds, if they were 
deeply considering the same subject, if He was of the 
same substance with the Father, how was He, in the In- 
carnation, related to man? Was His manhood real and 
complete like that of other men or was it peculiar, His 
divine being serving Him in the place of a soul or a 
spirit? This question proved far from easy; but the reply 
came at last with clear conviction, that He was of the 
same substance with ourselves—like other men in every- 
thing but sin. This was the conclusion reached at the 
First Council of Constantinople. 

What the next question was now to be was inevitable: 
it must be this: Seeing that He was of one substance with 
the Father and, at the same time, of one substance with 
us, must He not have been two persons? No, was the 
reply of the brooding Church: to say so would disrupt 
the unity which marked His earthly life; for in the Gos- 
pels it is one person who is speaking, acting and suffer- 
ing all the time. This was the decision of Ephesus. 

Now, however, it became as inevitable to inquire in 
what terms justice was to be done to the quality, already 
acknowledged in His being, if justice to the unity forbade 
Him to be thought of as consisting of two persons. 
Theological language had not yet been found for such 
fine distinctions, which were new in the world and new 
to the mind of the Church itself. But at length the right 
word was found, and, while denying that there were two 
persons in Christ, the Church affirmed that there were 
two natures. This was done at Chalcedon. 

The next question naturally was, what within each 
nature was the salient point entitling it to be called by 
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this name. Was it something emotional or intellectual, 
or voluntative? After trying several alternatives, and 
for a time inclining to the word ‘‘energy,’’ the Church 
finally concluded that the distinctive thing in each nature 
was the will; and, therefore, it declared against those 
known as Monothelites, who held that in Christ there 
was only one will. This was decided at the last of the 
six Christological Councils, the Third of Constantinople. 

It will be observed that, in this attempt to re-think 
the thought of the Church during five hundred years, no 
equivalent has been found for the step taken by the Fifth 
Council, the Second at Constantinople. The reason for 
this is that it was a step back, instead of a step forward. 
The utterance of the Council was very vague, and it was 
formulated after a long interval, during which the objec- 
tionable features of the time, such as ecclesiastical ran- 
cor, popular excitement and imperial interference had 
been unusually prominent; and, under a new name, that 
of Monophysitism, a practical return was made to the 
position which, under the name of Eutychianism, had 
been condemned at the preceding Council. 

—~teew—_ In every chain of reasoning there is some weak link, 
and in that which we have been reproducing it may be 
thought that this occurs at the point where Christ is 
stated to have had two distinct natures. Certainly there 
is difficulty in assenting to this; but it is surely lightened 
when we remember that in ourselves there are two dis- 
tinct, natures. We have a material nature, and we have 
a spiritual nature. How these can intercommunicate is 
a mystery defying the introspection of the keenest-eyed 
philosophy; yet every human being holds both in the 
unity of his personality. 

And this leads to another remark of vital importance. 
Beginners are apt to think that in the words of creeds 
they are grasping and holding the very things them- 
selves, even when these are such lofty matters as the re- 
lation to one another of the divine persons in the Trinity 
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or the relation to each other of the two natures in the 
person of Christ. But ‘‘canst thou, by searching, find 
out God? canst thou find out the Almighty unto perfec- 
tion?’’? There is a mystery here which is above us, and 
we ought to cherish a humble consciousness of our in- 
ability to rise so high. The terms we use, and ought to 
use, because they are the best the human mind has been 
able to discover, do not fit the things themselves closely, 
but only loosely; they are negative rather than positive, 
warning us what not to believe rather than adequately 
expressing what we do believe. Here we see through a 
glass darkly, but we hope for a fuller knowledge, and we 
can with patience wait for it. 

To us, accustomed to a very sympathetic conception 
of the humanity of Christ and perhaps more or less 
aware of the temptation to believe that He was no more 
than a man, it is instructive to know that in the Ancient 
Church the temptation was all the other way. At a very 
early date Ebionism died out of the Church—for the 
Nestorians were by no means Ebionites—and the utmost 
jealousy arose of anything throwing a shadow of doubt 
on the deity of Christ, many asserting the deity so 
strongly as to fall into error on the opposite side. This 
is a strong proof of the impression left by Jesus in the 
world, as to who and what He was, and of the wonder 
and delight with which the thought of redeeming love 
had inspired the human heart. The sentiment of the time 
is perfectly caught in Browning’s poem entitled ‘‘An 
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The very God! think, Abib; dost thou think? 

So, the All-great were the All-loving too— 

So, through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying, ‘‘O heart, I made, a heart beats here! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in Myself! | 
Thou hast no power, nor mayest conceive of Mine, 
But love I gave thee, with Myself to love, 

And thou must love Me, who have died for thee.’’ 


Yet there was a serious defect in the experience of 
the period of the Christological Councils. The Church 
is never safe or her experience healthy unless her 
thoughts are much occupied with the actual image of the 
Saviour in the Gospels and with the words of grace and 
truth which flowed from His lips during His days on 
earth. From this practice the mind of the Church at 
that time became more and more estranged, and it con- 
strued the Saviour not out of the actual records of His 
life below but out of its own conceptions of His cosmical 
existence. Doctrine hardened more and more into dog- 
ma, and the test of Christianity was found in the ability 
to utter correctly the 'shibboleths of party. Conduct was 
ignored in the interest of creed, and in its zeal for ortho- 
doxy the Church forgot to be zealous for charity. When 
out of the turbulence and unfairness of the proceedings 
of the Councils an argument is forged to disparage the 
decisions at which these august bodies arrived, it is not 
easy to refute the imputation. Still, there was in all 
these councils more weight of character than a super- 
ficial acquaintance with them might lead us to suppose, 
and the decisions were generally formulated by minds of 
great perspicacity and comprehensiveness. The Church 
was not yet so sunk in formalism as not to possess, in all 
these great gatherings, a solid mass of both wisdom and 
godliness, and there is good reason to believe that it was 
this element which spoke at the critical moments. 
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By Dorotuy ScarsoroucH, Bayitor University, 
Waco, Trxas. 


Though the matter of religion is one of the most 
powerful elements in personal life, it is exceedingly dif- 
ficult to handle in fiction. If treated in a bungling 
fashion it is first cousin to cant—if handled lightly it 
smacks of irreverence; yet, since it is, whether one 
realizes it or not, the controlling motive in life, it should 
have a larger place in our novels. George Eliot, free- 
thinker as she was, appreciated the tremendous possi- 
bilities of the spiritual life as literary material and wrote 
of religious experiences as few writers have ever done. 
She builded better than she knew and we look past her 
own blind doubt to the unfaltering faith of Dinah Mor- 
ris or the selfless service of Daniel Deronda and others 
of her Christian characters. 

Of late men are coming to have a truer conception of 
their duty to God and to man and this deepening note 
is echoed in the fiction that is being written in America 
to-day. This keener moral consciousness makes us more 
eager to know what God wishes of us and to do His will. 
Our novels deal less with creeds than with deeds, which, 
after all, are the best expression of faith. By that it is 
meant that there is little denominational recrimination, 
but an effort to illustrate by life what the Bible really 
teaches. We see indeed that the Kingdom of Heaven is 
within us and that a man’s religion may not be separated 
from his life. 

This sense of deeper moral consciousness is admir- 
ably and realistically depicted in many of the short 
stories of the present day in America. Thomas Nelson 
Page has a whole volume of such typical and suggestive 
narratives collected under the title, The Land of the 
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Spirit; David Grayson’s Adventures in Friendship and 
Adventures in Contentment are little sermons on the 
bringing of religion into daily life. Henry Van Dyke’s 
short stories are essentially religious. Margaret Deland 
in her tales centering round Old Chester and the beloved 
old minister, Dr. Lavendar, teaches many truths of moral 
power. Her Many Waters depicts the supreme struggle 
that takes place in a man’s soul as to whether he shall 
preserve his reputation or his character. He has com- 
mitted a great wrong, has stolen trust funds left in his 
care and perjured ‘himself in denial of the crime, so that 
the time comes when he must either confess and make 
restitution or blight his soul by continued falsehood. 
Through the love of his wife, who would rather that her 
husband should go to prison if need be than that he 
should stultify his soul, he conquers himself and follows 
the right. Many other examples might be mentioned, 
but it is in the novel that the most pronounced religious 
material is found at the present time. 

The Inside of the Cup, by. Winston Churchill, is an 
interesting and complex study of modern church life and 
might be called an American version of Robert Elsmere. 
It takes its title from the Bible,—‘‘ Woe unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites! For ye make clean the out- 
side of the cup and of the platter but within they are full 
of extortion and excess.’’ 'The book relates the experi- 
ences of the Reverend John Hodder, Episcopal minister, 
rector of a fashionable and ultra-conservative city 
church, and deals chiefly with the marked changes which 
his religious beliefs undergo. It has been severely de- 
nounced by some as destructive to faith, and lauded by 
others as a courageous expression of modern freedom of 
religious thought. The work undoubtedly contains much 
that is sincere and true, but also much that is too radical 
and extreme for those who believe in ‘the Bible to accept. 

Baptists will agree with John Hodder in rejecting the 
idea that the church on earth has external and imposed 
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authority over the souls of men, with power to forgive 
sin, and will sympathize with his feeling that the proof 
of Apostolic Succession is not really vital to Christian 
life. Baptists will have no difficulty in appreciating his 
refusal to condone the extortions and excesses of his 
church-members, even of wealthy vestry-men. For a 
leader in the church to own and lease property for 
vicious purposes then lay his ill-gotten gains on the altar 
is unthinkable, and John Hodder does right to forbid it. 
Baptists will likewise endorse the young pastor’s wish to 
have the pews in his church free of rent, to welcome the 
strangers, and to admit the poor on the same basis as 
the rich. And his ambition that the church of Christ 
should be a democratic organization where every mem- 
ber has a voice in the control of affairs, sounds very Bap- 
tistic. Likewise his conviction that infant baptism and 
confirmation do not of themselves constitute salvation, 
that many church members are unregenerate because 
they have not felt the personal change of heart necessary 
to redemption, is doctrine quite familiar and reasonable. 
His burning belief that the church should go actively out 
to where the poor, the neglected, the sinful and the de- 
spised are living in ignorance of God and seek to bring 
them to Him, and that religion should be made a vital 
fact in man’s life, is worthy of high praise. In many 
respects John Hodder has the true shepherd-heart and 
he seems sincere, though his beliefs sometimes go far 
afield. 

In his zeal to be abreast of the times in thought the 
young pastor throws over-board many of the funda- 
mental truths of the Bible. One cannot see the logic— 
despite his long and agitated arguments—of his sudden 
loss of faith in the Virgin birth of Christ, the actual in- 
spiration of the Bible, the validity of miracles, Christ’s 
Resurrection and the Atonement, as set forth in the 
Scriptures. He comes to believe in divorce and thinks 
remarriage permissible. He is lax in certain points in 
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his own conduct, as for instance on one occasion he is 
seen in a restaurant of doubtful character, drinking 
champagne with a young woman whose reputation, is 
alas, not doubtful. True, he is seeking to save her soul— 
but why the champagne? And in another instance when 
he is indulging in an ecstasy concerning the woman he 
loves, the author says: ‘‘Never had his experience 
known such communion. What need of religion, of faith 
in an unseen order, when this existed? To have this 
woman in the midst of chaos would be enough!”’ 


The character of John Hodder is a problematic one 
and his religious philosophy is such a curious mixture 
of sincerity and pseudo-scientific theorizing that one can- 
not safely follow him far in belief, though there is much 
that is admirable in his creed and in his deeds. The 
author, Winston Churchill, tells his readers that Mr. 
Hodder’s solution of religion coincides with his own, so 
far as he has been able to work one out. 


The theme of A Certain Rich Man, by William Allen 
White, is that of gains and losses. It is really a sermon 
from the text ‘‘ What shall it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?’’ John Barclay is a 
man whose life centers round the greed for money and 
power. He covets power because it brings him more 
money, and longs for money because it brings him more 
power. He organizes trusts, ruthlessly ruins his competi- 
tors, be they friends or foes, corrupts legislation and 
buys senators and judges as if they were cattle. He be- 
trays his boyhood chum for a few thousand dollars; he 
sells the sister of his dead sweetheart into a loveless mar- 
riage to save her old father from imprisonment for 
forgery he has made him commit; he sees the friends of 
his childhood suffer from poverty when he has uncount- 
ed millions at his disposal. By a trick of graft he forces 
a poisoned water-supply upon his town and his own wife 
dies of typhoid fever, while he compels his daughter to 
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give up the man she loved because he will not perjure 
himself to save her father from just indictment. 

‘Yet he has, somewhere in his make-up, what passes 
for a heart, and finally he counts up the balance and sees 
the empty gain, the piteous loss of his life. The old 
mother, whose heart has been wrung by his life of greed 
comes to him in this crisis and says, ‘‘The time has come 
when we must talk this thing out soul to soul. Why don’t 
you let Him in, John?’’ 

‘‘Let who in?’’ asks her son. 

‘““You know Whom, John Barclay. You know, my 
boy! Don’t you remember me bending over the town 
wash-tub when you were a child, Johnnie? Don’t you 
remember the old song I used to sing as I rubbed the 
clothes on the board: Let Him in, He is your friend; 
He will keep you to the end—let Him in! Of course you 
remember it, boy, and you have been fighting Him with 
all your might. The fight is driving you crazy. 

‘‘What a tower of Babel, an industrial Babel, you are 
building, John, you and your kind. The last century 
gave us Schopenhauers and Kants, all denying God, and 
this one gives us its Iron Kings and Railroad Kings and 
Wheat Kings, all by their works proclaiming that Mam- 
mon has the power and the glory and the kingdom. 

‘“Oh, my little boy that I nursed on my breast, let Him 
in! He is your friend.’’ 

In this struggle between the material and the spiritual 
‘‘the eternal yes rushes through his reason like a great 
wind.’’ He opens the doors of his heart and God’s par- 
don and peace encompass him. For years he has been 
unable to shed a tear, save in anger, but now he weeps 
unrestrainedly, and lifting his wet face upward he cries, 
‘‘Oh, Mother! I feel like a little child!’’ 

And in that spirit he begins to make restitution for a 
life-time of greed. 

The conflict between right and wrong is waged in 
other hearts besides John Barclay’s. Neal Ward must 
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give testimony against the father of the girl he loves and 
thereby lose her or turn coward and run away or perjure 
himself. His father says to him, ‘‘Oh, little boy, little 
boy, can’t you see that the same God who has put this 
trial upon you will see you through it? And that if you 
fail in this your soul will be crippled for life? No matter 
what you get in return for your soul you will lose in the 
bargain? Can’t you see it, Nealie, can’t you see it? All 
my life I have been trying to live that way and I have 
tried to make you see it so that you would be ready for 
some trial like this!’’ 

The young man fights the thing out in his own soul 
and wins, writing to the girl he loves, giving her up. 
‘<By all the faith I have been taught in a God, I am forced 
to do this thing. If I loved you less I would take you for 
this life alone and sell my soul for you. But I want you 
for an eternity and in that eternity I want to bring you 
an unsoiled soul. And so,—good-bye.’’ 

In gracious contrast to John Barclay is Dr. V. Vivian, 
the central figure in Henry Sydnor Harrison’s new 
novel, V. V.’s Eyes. This book is one of the strongest 
American novels of recent years. Dr. Vivian is not the 
hero of conventional romance,—no predatory plutocrat 
is he, no swash-buckling knight, no amorous swain covet- 
ing his neighbor’s wife, no self-seeking politician. Quite 
the contrary. He is a little, obscure, lame doctor, with 
a Christ-like conception of the relative values of life and 
an uncomfortable belief that people ought to do the right 
thing even though it is hard. 

He looks upon the world with eyes saddened by the 
suffering he sees, yet shining with the unconquerable 
faith that ‘‘everybody is good’’ and would do the right if 
his duty were made plain to him. When he sees the fac- 
tory-owners housing their workers in death-traps, he 
asks himself what John the Baptist would say, and then 
he becomes a voice crying in the slums for industrial and 
social repentance. Yet in spite of his fierce fervor he is 
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really all love, so selfless that he gives his days and 
nights to service without pay—nay, often supplying the 
needs of his patients from his own slender purse and tak- 
ing the clothes off his back to give to a drunken tramp. 
His eyes, ever wistful that one should do right, trustingly 
pleading that in spite of obstacles and hardships one will 
do the honest, the just thing, stab through and through 
the self-seeking and pride of others and strangely win 
them to their own best selves. As the tramp says of him, 
‘‘D’you think there’s any way to preach to man, like just 
being better than he is?’’ 

And when, in helping others he loses his life, we see 
how ‘blessedly he has saved it. He has asked for nothing 
for himself, not even love, yet see, ‘‘a great company, 
men and women, old and young, silent beneath a window; 
and somewhere among them the sound of persistent weep- 
ing. He was much loved because he loved much. Cally 
turned her veiled face toward Pond and spoke indistinct- 
ly, ‘All these * * * Are they all * * * his friends?’ 

There sprang a light into the Director’s hawk-like 
eyes, changing his whole look wonderfully. 

‘They are his mother,’ he said, ‘and his brothers and 
his sisters.’ ”’ 

The Calling of Dan Matthews, by Harold Bell Wright, 
is a novel which is in essence a satire against the church, 
her membership, her methods and her motives. It is un- 
derstood that Mr. Wright was at one time a minister in 
the Christian (or Campbellite) Church and one wonders 
if this book is to be regarded as an Apologia pro Vita 
Sua, his excuse for leaving the ministry. The satire in 
the book is of a narrow and prejudiced type which sneers 
while it condemns and offers no constructive suggestion 
of helpfulness or reform. According to this novel, we 
are to consider the church an organization composed of 
fawning sycophants or selfish hypocrites, the ministry 
made up of men who dare not call their souls their own, 
and who spend their time laboring for their own ad- 
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vancement rather than for the cause of Christ. It is not 
a case where the hungry sheep look up and are not fed, 
but the pews as well as the pulpit are filled with ravening 
wolves. An honest man who has entered the ministry 
through ignorance can save his manhood only by escap- 
ing at the earliest opportunity. 

Dan Matthews, though saying that he feels that God 
has called him to preach the gospel, becomes discouraged 
because of obstacles and difficulties and leaves the church 
to take up the noble work of developing a mine. Was it 
in such spirit that Mr. Wright quit preaching to produce 
best-sellers? It is to wonder. 

According to this book, the Ally, alias the Devil, hov- 
ers near the church and is present at every meeting. He 
delights in the fairs and bazaars which the women hold 
in the name of religion, he smiles upon the dishonest dea- 
con who loudly leads in prayer and he is in the front of 
every religious convention. The characters in the book 
with whom the writer shows sympathy are, save for the 
accidental minister, those who openly sneer at the 
church. The author does not seem to see that his model 
young renegade minister is guilty of complicity by 
shielding the deacon who has robbed a widow of her 
home and perjured himself, when he allows such a man 
to continue his leadership in the church, while he steps 
out. In his farewell sermon Reverend Matthews affirms 
that any aspect of life is as sacred as the church, any 
work as holy as that of the ministry. There is such a 
caustic, bitter satire pervading the book that one feels 
there must be some personal animus behind it all. 

The Redemption of Kenneth Galt, by Will N. Harbin, 
is an interesting story of a soul’s struggles toward God, 
out of skepticism and materialistic philosophy. Kenneth 
Galt has convinced himself that there is no such thing as 
a soul, no immortality, nothing beyond man’s short ma- 
terial life. In contrast to him is Stephen Whipple, a rich 
man who holds his wealth at God’s command and is a 
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man in business for God. As his minister says of him, 
‘“We often meet a converted person, but we don’t often 
run across individuals who are leading lives that con- 
vert.’’? This man makes his religion his law of life and 
will let an important business matter stand waiting while 
he talks with a wayward boy in his office and prays with 
him. 

Wynn Dearing is likewise a manly, virile Christian 
who seeks to lead Galt to understand the reality of God. 
He says, ‘‘Let a man constantly argue to himself that 
life ends here on earth and he will wither away physical- 
ly as he has spiritually. For what would be the incentive 
to live if life ends all?”’ 

Through the crucible of sin and suffering Kenneth 
Galt has to pass before he can realize what life means. 
On the brink of suicide he hesitates. ‘‘Kill himself? How 
absurd the thought! He might dash his bleeding, lifeless 
body on the rocks below but he himself would remain a 
deathless witness to the fact. Nothing in the shape of 
matter, no force known to science, could possibly put out 
of existence the yearning for atonement within him. 
Nothing so divine as that could die. Such a thing was 
from the Eternity that had created Eternity. 

‘Eternity! Eternity!’ he whispers in reverential 
awe. ‘Now I see—the scales have fallen from my eyes. 
Thank God I see! I understand. Oh, God, have mercy! 
Show me, a sinner, a way out of the darkness of my 
damnation!’ ”’ 

And into his soul there comes a hope and faith that 
illumine his life. 

The Miller of Old Church, by Ellen Glascow, shows a 
number of interesting types of religious conception. 
Sarah Revercomb thinks it is religion to be able to say 
the Bible backward and to know accurately the number 
of cubits in the temple curtains while she is harsh and 
unsympathetic in her daily life. ‘‘The inflexible logic of 
Calvinism had passed into her fibre until it became an in- 
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stinct with her to tread softly lest God should hear. She 
thought that human happiness must be paid for with the 
materials of salvation.”’ 

The young Episcopal minister, Reverend Mullen, can 
preach eloquently on the duty of woman and can win ad- 
herents, mostly feminine, from other churches, yet he 
lacks the real heart of religion. He feels a contempt for 
an old clergyman who believes that the Golden Rule 
should be literally applied to daily life and whose heart 
is full of simple love and faith toward God and man. Rev- 
erend Mullen regards him with the active suspicion with 
which he views all living examples of Christian charity 
and speaks of him as a man of ‘‘impractical ideas.’’ The 
young minister is himself described by a girl as ‘‘like 
one of Mrs. Bottom’s air-plants that grow without any 
roots.”’ To which her grandfather charitably remon- 
strates, ‘‘ Well, he’s young yet and his soul struts a little. 
But wait till he’s turned fifty and he’ll begin to be as 
good a Christian as he is a parson. It’s a good mould 
but he congealed a bit too stiff when he was poured into 
ede 

Old Mr. Reuben Merriweather cannot repeat the 
Bible backwards ‘but he can and does reflect in his life the 
lessons of forgiveness, of unselfishness and love that 
Christ taught two thousand years ago. And that is the 
real religion. 

No American writer since Hawthorne has shown a 
stronger sense of moral power than is manifest in the 
works of Margaret Deland. The Awakening of Helena 
Richie is the story of a woman whose conception of life 
has been that of the pursuit of happiness, and this has 
led her into grievous wrong. Her soul has been un- 
touched by any sense of the enormity of ‘her sin or of her 
responsibility toward any one else. She comes to live in 
Old Chester, concealing her past and thinking that since 
she says nothing of her neighbors her life cannot possi- 
bly concern them. But she has to learn that no man liveth 
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to himself alone and that whatever touches the moral 
health of one person affects the whole social tissue. She 
takes a little child, David, into her home and through her 
unselfish service for him she wakes to a sense of moral 
values and rises to a height of sublime sacrifice. So she, 
through shame and conviction of sin, faces her own soul 
and realizes God. . 

In The Iron Woman this same Helena Richie makes 
still another stupendous sacrifice when she uncovers the 
shame of her long-buried past to save David, now a man, 
from yielding to wrong. She is willing to have him lose 
his love, even his respect for her rather than that he 
should sin. And her spiritual crucifixion is not in vain, 
for David reels shuddering ‘back from the abyss into 
which he is about to fall and from his soul he thanks her 
for his escape. 


The Way Home, by Basil King, represents the age- 
old struggle between spiritualism and materialism, be- 
tween earthly ambition and the heart of faith. The story 
begins with the packing of a missionary box in the rec- 
tory of St. David’s when the rector’s small son surrep- 
titiously slips an old wig into the box. ‘The rector is a 
man with the grand manner, who reads the Bible as if he 
were rendering a scene from Shakespeare, and he has 
scant patience with his assistant who, according to him, 
holds ideas too democratic for an old, conservative 
church like St. David’s. The sexton loudly complains of 
the assistant: ‘‘He’s bringing in all the rag-tag and bob- 
tail in town into the church! I don’t hold with Parson 
LeGrand at all. I tell you there’s people I have to show 
to their seats on Sunday that I wouldn’t want to sweep 
out with a broom.’’ The rector himself says concerning 
the matter, ‘‘It worries me. It’s something I hardly 
know what to do about. It isn’t that the poor aren’t wel- 
come in God’s house. Not at all. Of course it couldn’t 
be that. Only, we have provided the Mission Chapel on 
purpose for the poorer people.’’ 
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Charles, the rector’s son, reluctantly consents to be 
confirmed, only because his father wishes it and not from 
any desire to be in the church or from any change of 
heart. Likewise, he considers entering the ministry be- 
cause his dead mother has wished it. Yet, when a cer- 
tain sense of wrong comes into his life he questions the 
reality of religion. ‘‘What does it all mean? Can these 
dry bones live? Is this formalism worship?’’ He an- 
swers these questions in the negative and turns his back 
on religion. He makes worldly success his aim and sub- 
ordinates every nobler aim to that. He becomes rich, 
marries the woman he loves, has established social posi- 
tion—and yet—-hear him confess to the unworldly assist- 
ant of his childhood days: ‘‘My God, how I am suffer- 
ing! I am suffering from a sense of inner disgrace!’’ 

He asks for spiritual light and receives it. ‘‘Very 
well, Charlie, I’ll tell you.’? LeGrand paused for a mo- 
ment while a kind of illumination came into his long, 
ascetic face. ‘‘It’ll sound strange to you, I dare say, be- 
cause now you’re not used to this sort of phraseology. 
Jesus Christ said I am the Door!’’ 

But Charlie, in an agony of remorse calls himself 
‘‘the damnedest hound unhung’’ and protests that ‘there 
could be no mercy for him. 

“‘You’ve been a great sinner, Charlie. Don’t let’s 
balk at the word since it expresses what we both mean. 
You’ve been a great sinner. But wouldn’t it be fair that 
you should have an Advocate to speak in your defense? 
Do you know what you make me think of, Charlie?’’ look- 
ing tenderly into the sick, sad eyes, ‘‘It’s of the young 
man of whom we are told that Christ, beholding hin, 
loved him and said unto him, One thing thou lackest. Tt 
seems to be that you lack but one thing and that you’l! 
find it.’’ 

But Charlie wrenches his hand away and is gone. 

As later he sits in the church at the funeral of his 
childhood’s friend, the crabbed old sexton, knowing that 
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he soon must die—he hears again the Voice, the Call, 


“‘sinoling him out as if it were addressed to him alone.’’ 


At the words: ‘‘Death is swallowed up im victory he 
seems walking with something new and unconquerable in 
his heart—walking as along a Way—a Way leading to a 
Glory—a Glory that seemed to be a Door.’’ 

The Story of Waitstill Baxter, by Kate Douglas Wig- 
gins, relates the effect of a: peculiar movement among 
Free Will Baptists known as the Cochrane craze. Coch- 
rane seems to have been a man with extraordinarily mag- 
netic influence who swayed whole communities by his re- 
ligious exhortations and led his followers to accept his 
startling views on various questions. People who, for 
years, had thought themselves Christians suddenly be- 
came convinced that they had never known God and in a 
frenzy of religious exaltation forsook home and duties to 
follow Cochrane, thinking that he alone had the light. 
He claimed to have inspirations and visions and revela- 
tions startling to erstwhile orthodox church members, 
but which many of them blindly accepted as God’s truth 
after his preaching. He claimed to have the divine word 
that his disciples were to renounce their marriage vows 
if they so desired and seek for themselves ‘‘spiritual con- 
sorts’’ chosen according to Cochrane’s advice or of their 
own. volition. 

The main events of the story occur years after the 
emotional outburst has spent its force and show the ef- 
fects of the incidents on various people. 

Foxwell Baxter is a deacon in the church but so pro- 
nounced a miser that when he passes the collection plate 
the members—far from expecting him to contribute any- 
thing—are relieved that he does not abstract something 
from the offering. He is such a domestic tyrant that 
three wives have died to escape the necessity of living 
longer with him. As the family physician surmised, 
‘The ladies were all members of the church and had pre- 
sumably made their peace with God, but their pleasure 
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in joining the angels was mild compared to their relief 
at parting with the Deacon.’’ 

His daughter, Waitstill, has managed to keep her soul 
clean and sweet in spite of the bitter trials of her home 
and is unconquerably cheerful and unselfish. ‘‘She had 
no idea of bringing a poor weak, draggled soul to her 
Maker at the last day, saying, ‘Here is all I have man- 
aged to save out of what you gave me.’’’ And Lois 
Boynton, whose husband has deserted her and her little 
son to follow after Cochrane and his spiritual consort, 
hides his shame in her heart and when she hears that he 
is dead and has left a little, nameless, motherless child, 
she goes after it and takes it for her own. So we see 
throughout the book the antithesis of false and true 
ideals of serving Christ. 

The books of Norman Duncan have a striking relli- 
gious turn and introduce as their principal theme the re- 
generating power of Christ’s simple gospel as preached 
and lived by big-hearted, unselfish men. Doctor Luke of 
the Labrador is not, as has been mistakenly supposed, a 
literal description of the life of Dr. Grenfell, but it is 
based on his experience, and is an inspiring account of 
what a man can do for Christ. In a more recent book, 
The Measure of a Man, Mr. Duncan weaves many of the 
incidents of the missionary work of Reverend Francis. 
‘Higgins of Minnesota into the story, yet cautions the 
readers that it is not to be supposed that he is giving 
events and characters altogether as they occurred. 

The central person in this book is a reformed drunk- 
ard, converted at a service of the Jerry McAuley Mis- 
sion, who comes into a lumber camp to try to lead others 
to Christ. He is at first refused ordination by the Pres- 
byterian Superior Body, because of his lack of education. 
But he is a militant Christian among lumber-men, cour- 
ageous, unselfish and with a heart full of love. He cares 
for the sick, ‘buries the dead, pleads with each man to 
give God a chance in his life and wins the respect of all. 
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He follows ‘‘Billy the Beast’’ into a saloon to keep him 
from selling his soul for whiskey, and an extraordinarily 
dramatic scene ensues. The young fellow, instead of 
drinking from the uplifted glass, stares aghast at the 
ceiling and cries ‘‘God, be merciful to me, a sinner!’’ 
And in that place of hell he finds God. 


Pale Peter, the saloon-keeper, who has led scores of 
men to ruin, comes to see the horror of his life. He has 
been in the business to make money for his little son, but 
the child has come under the influence of the minister and 
silently rebukes his father for his sin. While the boy 
hes at the point of death, and oppressed with a sense of 
sharing his father’s guilt, the father closes the bar for- 
ever. The deserted saloon is given over to the preacher 
to use as a place of helpfulness and Pale Peter disap- 
pears. 


The rough lumber-jacks love their preacher and are 
ambitious that he be ordained. So to please them he ap- 
pears again before the Superior Body and after a 
graphic account of his ministry he is given their official 
approval. 


Besides. these more important novels there are many 
recent works of less power which have made religion an 
‘important if not the controlling motive of the book. They 
have been popular and widely read and have undoubted- 
ly wielded great influence. 


A study of current fiction in general is enough to con- 
vince one, notwithstanding a certain amount of erotic 
and putrid material seemingly ever present, that there is 
a moral awakening in America that means much. Such 
emotional crises as conviction of sin and definite con- 
version are taking their place in literature as in life and 
are proving in themselves as dramatic and stirring as 
any of the great passions that have long been regarded 
as the exclusive source of power in fiction. Stories of 
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war and murder and unhallowed love will gradually give 
way to no less dramatic records of moral conflicts and 
the novelists will have their share in the ushering in of 
the Kingdom. 

Among the points brought out in recent American 
novels that are most interesting to Baptists and signifi- 
cant as revealing the truth of principles for which Bap- 
tists have long contended, are the democratic ideal of 
church government, the independence of the soul in mat- 
ters of faith and the necessity for personal regeneration 
in Christian life. The latter element is stressed most 
strongly and is exceedingly significant in this age of cer- 
tain tendencies toward formalism on the one hand and 
vague theorizing concerning religion on the other. To 
have this clear note scunded in our novels where the man 
who is least interested in religious discussions must per- 
force find it means much. 

The spiritual crises through which the men and women 
in these books pass are dramatically told and have tre- 
mendous power. Yet they are nothing new,—merely 
modern instances of the old-fashioned conversion. We 
see in the experiences of the various characters the typi- 
cal sense of sin, particular, as well as general, the convic- 
tion that brings to repentance and restitution where that 
need be, and the saving faith in a personal God, through 
Jesus Christ. No sermon could make these things clearer 
or more effective than they appear as shown in these 
cross-sections of human life. In Thirty Pieces of Silver, 
The Way Home, The Redempiion of Kenneth Galt, A 
Certaim Rich mon, The Inside of the Cup, V. V.’s Eyes, 
The Awakening of Helena Rihcie, The Measure of a Man, 
and many others, we see depicted the definite spiritual 
change that we know as conversion, a real and actual 
change of heart and life. These vital experiences of the 
soul are taking their rightful place in literature as in life 
and banishing the erotic and putrid fiction that has long 
poisoned our moral atmosphere. 
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DR. WILKINSON’S EPICS. 

By Proressor Henry ©. Vepper, D. D., 
Croziezk THEOLOICAL SEMINARY. 


Courage, of a rare kind and degree, is required in 
these days for such an undertaking as the composition of 
an epic. In these days, one says, in which the classics 
are admired and praised, but not read, unless they are 
put up in some predigested or capsuled form, warranted 
pleasant to take—in these days when serious literature 
is a drug in the market, when the ‘‘best sellers’’ are 
works (?) of fiction, and even this must be merely amus- 
ing and make the least possible demand on the reader’s 
thought. But to compose three epics is a task from 
which any courage might well recoil, unless sustained by 
consciousness of a mission. Milton’s design in writing 
‘Paradise Lost’? was not merely to fulfil a long- 
cherished hope that he ‘‘might perhaps leave something 
so written to after times as that they should not willingly 
let it die,’’ but that he might 


assert eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men. 


It does not require much reading between the lines to 
discover that the author of these epics has a similar high 
aim, that he is both poet and preacher, that his hope 
and purpose are to give more vividness and reality to 
the fundamental truths of the Bible, and to make its 
great men live again before us. 

The first fruit of this purpose was a daring choice of 
subject. Critics tell us that the laws of epic poetry de- 
mand choice of a ‘‘great’’ hero and a ‘‘great’’ action. 
May we pause just a minute over that? There are no 
“‘laws’’ of any form of literature, save rules that critics 
have deduced from their own ideas of what a given form 
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should be, and rules made by induction from the actual 
instances of a form among the works that the world has 
accepted as good literature. There is no appeal from 
this general decision; everybody is wiser than anybody. 
A work that has been acclaimed as great by successive 
generations is great; the reader who cannot see great- 
ness in it thereby convicts, not the world of error, but 
himself of defective vision. In the matter of epics, a 
little reflection will convince anyone that of those ac- 
knowledged to be great by the verdict of generations, 
scarcely one has a great hero, or celebrates a really 
‘‘oreat’’ action, and perhaps not one can be said to pos- 
sess both characteristics, unless it be ‘‘Paradise Re- 
gained.’’ If we accept the critics’ canon, therefore, it 
becomes a serious question whether a great epic has ever 
been written. 


But Dr. Wilkinson comes pretty close to qualifying 
with each of his epics, and in the ‘‘Epic of Moses’’ be- 
yond question meets both demands. He has chosen as 
his heroes the greatest man of the old dispensation and 
the greatest man of the new, each indisputably of heroic 
stature; and he has as themes the deliverance of a nation 
from bondage, the most marvelous conversion of all 
history, and the closing scenes in the life of the greatest 
of the apostles. At first sight, the ‘‘Hpic of Paul’’ may ap- 
pear to have a theme less worthy of the epithet ‘‘great’’ 
than the other two poems, but after the reader has fin- 
ished the book he will be little inclined to urge that ob- 
jection. In this choice of themes we are again taught 
that religious issues are the greatest of human concerns, 
that a great work of literature may appropriately deal 
with other things than ‘‘battle, murder and sudden 
death.’’ Considering theme only, the ‘‘Epic of Moses’’ 
ranks in a much higher class of literature than the 
Tliad. That will seem shocking heresy to the classicist, 
but one must risk being thought an even greater heretic 
in literature than in theology. 
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May we pause again to consider what a stupendous 
task (the adjective is really not too strong) the poet set 
for himself when he undertook the composition of these 
epics? Milton’s two great poems contain something over 
thirteen thousand lines; Browning’s ‘“The Ring and the 
Book’’ over twenty thousand; but these three fall little 
short of forty thousand! To say of a poet only that he 
is industrious would surely be to damn him with faint 
praise, but labor so prodigious is quite as surely some- 
thing that ought to be considered. For, if the poet is 
born, poetry is made. If his thought is in some sense 
inspired, his words are laboriously sought, and do not 
fall into the orderly files of verse without much dis- 
cipline. And besides, the most careless reader can hardly 
fail to perceive that arduous study preceded composi- 
tion. The author first mastered the sources and the 
literature relating to Moses and Paul, including a care- 
ful study of the physical geography of the scenes of his 
stories, and of Biblical archeology, before he set pen 
to paper. This does not mean that the poems smell of 
the lamp, that they are made a vehicle for the display of 
erudition; it does mean that every detail of the action 
accurately corresponds to what is known of the men and 
scenes on which the epics touch—that the air of veri- 
similitude is everywhere successfully maintained. 

But precisely because these epics ‘are poetry, they are 
much more than accurate. Accuracy is, after all, hardly 
more than a negative virtue. It is sometimes dispensa- 
ble; at any rate poets have often dispensed with it. 
Few take the pains of Scott to visit scenes note-book in 
hand, and write down what they observe, even to the 
shrubs and wild-flowers; more often, like Longfellow, 
they write without ever seeing what they profess to de- 
scribe. And ‘‘Hivangeline’’ loses little, if any, of its 
pastoral charm after one visits Acadia and learns that 
‘‘the murmuring pines and the hemlocks’’ are willows, 
few and far between. Not accuracy but imagination is 
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the poet’s great endowment, the gift of seeing things 
more vividly than other men, and of so representing 
them that they become realities to us. The poet trans- 
mutes fact into life. This is the great service done for 
us in these poems, the transcendent achievement of the 
poet, that he has taken Paul and Moses out of the limbo 
of dead ‘‘historical characters’’ and made of them flesh- 
and-blood men, who walk and talk before us as they 
once lived among the men of their time. Paul and Moses 
lose none of their dignity or sacredness, and gain much 
in humanness, by this treatment. If the epics had no 
other value than as a commentary on the Scriptures, they 
would still possess incomparable worth. But this is the 
least of their claims upon us: they give us the very mat- 
ter and substance itself of Scripture, in a form so life- 
like and convincing, that to many a reader the Bible will 
henceforth be a new book with a new message. It is a 
great gift that God has bestowed upon the poet, akin to 
His own creative power, that enables him to prophesy 
thus upon the dry bones and make them live. 

But this is not the sole value of these poems; may one 
venture so far as to say it is not their chief value? For 
all this might have been done by ‘an eloquent preacher, 
and in prose. This is poetry. Like all poetry, it has a 
value above mere utility, because it belongs in the realm 
of art, not in the realm of fact. We demand of literature 
first of all that it satisfy our craving for.the beautiful; 
that it may also be useful is quite a secondary matter. 
And poetry, or what professes to be such, may be never 
sO wise and instructive and ethically sound and spiritual- 
ly true, but if it is not beautiful it is not really poetry. 
These epics, tried by this test, must be pronounced great 
poetry; they so completely satisfy the esthetic demands 
of readers whose appreciation of literature has been dis- 
ciplined by the study of the world’s best. 

The construction of the poems, though perhaps the 
last thing to be fully appreciated ‘by a reader, will not 
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fail to impress him so soon as he begins to reflect on 
what he has read. In each case the poet has told a story, 
a great story, and told it surpassingly well. It is a 
story with a plot, skilfully contrived and developed. The 
framework of the plot is furnished by Scripture, which 
is everywhere scrupulously followed, but the author also 
gives free reign to his fancy and invention, careful only 
to respect the limitations of the probable and the possi- 
ble. He therefore invents nothing supernatural, but 
makes full use of the supernatural element in the Bible 
stories. He might have pleaded the example of Milton 
for the invention of supernatural details, but in eschew- 
ing them he has shown praiseworthy restraint. 

It is in this field of invention that the poet has 
reached some of his happiest results. Feeling bound, as 
he properly did, to adhere closely to the letter of Scrip- 
ture in the case of Moses and Paul, his muse was ham- 
pered by this necessity. When Pegasus runs on all 
fours, instead of soaring on the wing, he is not so very 
unlike any ordinary steed. And to translate into poetry 
Paul’s epistles and Moses’ speeches is, one suspects, an 
impossible task—the result of such an experiment will 
not be poetry, but the rhythm of verse substituted for 
the rhythm of prose. But when he is free to create, not 
compelled to transcribe, the poet shines. 

A noteworthy feat is the character of Shimmei, the 
evil genius of Saul. He irresistibly suggests comparison 
with two like characters famous in poetic literature. In 
Satan, Milton attempted to depict a fallen angel. He has 
failed, as any poet must, because he has given us not 
angel but man. And, as an inseparable part of the fail- 
ure, there is an unreality and vagueness in the character, 
that the poet might have escaped if he had attempted 
only to depict a man. But Shimmei is pure human, the 
vilest sort of man conceivable, but indubitably man. And 
therefore he is the more real, solid character. More- 
over, as has often been pointed out, Milton has made 
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Satan so far the hero of his poem—has, unwittingly per- 
haps, so depicted him—that the reader is more inclined 
to sympathize and admire than condemn. ‘‘Paradise 
Lost’’ probably never did a reader ethical harm, but it 
is nevertheless an ethical mistake. That can never be 
said of the ‘‘Epic of Saul’’—we admire the creator of 
Shimmei, but Shimmei himself never. 

The other character with whom comparison is sug- 
gested is the Mephistopheles of Goethe, an even greater 
ethical mistake than Milton’s Satan, and hardly an un- 
witting mistake. One cannot avoid the conclusion that 
Goethe intended to make Mephistopheles an engaging 
character. Shimmei is intellectually stronger, psycho- 
logically truer, and ethically more consistent than 
Mephistopheles. He is no romantic and fascinating sin- 
ner, but diabolism in the flesh—a thing to make one shud- 
der and recoil, not secretly admire. One cannot take 
sufficient space to justify these judgments by argument 
or citation; each reader will test them for himself, and 
accept or reject as he finds them justified or not. 

Saul himself, or Paul, is the chief personality of the 
two epics bearing these names, and the interest of 
Shimmei is largely as a foil to him. Here we have, of 
course, not a creation but an interpretation. The character 
is a great feat in psychological study, equal to anything 
that Browning ever did, and perhaps that is underpraise. 
Some have found a difficulty in accepting this character, 
on account of the words of Paul before the Sanhedrin, 
“‘“T have lived in all good conscience before God until this 
day.’’ This is thought to exclude the struggle between 
good and bad in Saul before his conversion, his wilful re- 
fusal to see the truth, his yielding to the evil incitements 
of Shimmei. But Paul’s declaration must not be taken 
to mean that he believed his conduct blameless, only that 
he had always been a sincere worshiper and servant of 
God. He himself tells us elsewhere that he had per- 
suaded himself that he was doing God service in per- 
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secuting Christians. The man is no psychological mon- 
ster who is represented to us as having the desire of 
serving self subtly interwoven with the desire of serving 
God. It is a common experience to be actuated by a 
double motive, the two so inextricably blended that our 
consciousness no longer distinguishes between them. Not 
infrequently consciousness fails to report that there are 
two motives and we seem to ourselves to be actuated by 
one only and that the highest, only to discover later that 
self was continually present and often supreme. Saul is 
another proof, if another were needed, that sincerity is 
no criterion of truth. 

Shakespeare’s women have long been accepted as the 
greatest in literature. But it is not exaggeration to say 
that the loveliest of them do not surpass the Ruth and 
Rachel of ‘‘The Epic of Saul.’’ As intellectual as Por- 
tia, as womanly as Cordelia, as immaculate as Imogen, 
they are unsurpassed examples of noble womanhood. 
Hardly, if any, inferior to these two is the Mahlah of 
‘<The Epic of Moses,’’ and the story of her love for 
Pharimoh brightens the otherwise sombre story, told as 
it is with an exquisite simplicity that suggests the Bibli- 
cal idyll of Ruth. 

In poems as long as these, there must be great variety 
of incident and scene to hold the reader’s interest. That 
has been true of all long poems. And yet, just so far as 
poets have conformed to this necessity, and therefore 
have succeeded in holding interest to the end, some have 
found fault with them, as if this great merit were in 
reality a defect. In Macaulay’s journal, for example, 
is an entry in which he says, in substance, that if Milton 
had continued the sublime tone of the first four books 
of ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ throughout the poem, it would have 
been the greatest ever written. But the implied reproach 
is unjust; it betrays lack of thought, or, perhaps it would 
be better to say, lack of poetic insight. If maintaining 
that tone through twelve books had been possible to 
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Milton’s powers, it would have been an impossible tax 
on this readers. Monotone becomes tiresome, madden- 
ing, no matter how beautiful the tone. We are capable 
of experiencing intense emotion, whether of pleasure or 
pain, only for a time strictly limited. The sandy lowlands 
of the coast and the lofty tablelands of the far West are 
alike flat, monotonous and uninteresting. Sentiment at 
any level, and especially at a lofty level, cannot be in- 
definitely maintained by any poet, and if maintained it 
would in the end tire and disgust. There must be valley 
and wooded hill and winding river in landscape to charm 
perpetually, and the same principle holds in poetry. 
Consequently, variety is the indispensable element of 
beauty in long poems. Macaulay, incomparable writer 
of prose, but almost destitute of poetic taste, did not 
comprehend this principle, but Milton understood it 
thoroughly and followed it. Tennyson, also a great poet, 
understood and has taught many of us that the sublime 
passages of the great epic, where 


the deepdomed empyrean 
Rings to the roar of an angel onset, 


yield in beauty to those quieter episodes that seemed to 
Macaulay so inferior: 


Me rather all that. bowery loveliness, 
The brooks of Eden mazily murmuring, 
And bloom profuse and cedar arches 
Charm. 


These modern epics meet this test successfully. They 
are not lacking in lofty passages, in sublimity, pathos, 
humor, in so much of the dramatic element as is consist- 
ent with the epic form; but there are other passages that 
are quiet narrative. The thrilling episodes, of which 
there are plenty, alternate with those that are by com- 
parison tame and commonplace; the heroic gives place 
to the homely. But while the poet must do this if he is 
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to succeed at all, he can also take care that the various 
parts of his narrative shall all be poetic, each in its 
different degree and style. This the author has done with 
marked success. 

There could not be well anything but an air of large- 
ness, of nobility, of great issues and high thoughts, in 
poems springing from such themes. And accordingly, 
these are the qualities that first impress the reader and 
linger longest with him. Perhaps one could speak no 
higher praise of them than the simple truth; that after 
reading one turns with fresh zest to the Scriptures and 
studies the characters of Paul and Moses with new inter- 
est and deeper insight. 


Macaulay used to say, so his biographer tells us, 
‘‘When I praise an author, I like to give a sample of 
his wares.’’ It is a good example, that one gladly fol- 
lows. Here is a sample of descriptive poetry: 


The third day dawned and all the sky was blue, 

And brilliant with a clearness most intense— 

Save where on the stern brow of Sinai hung 

A cloud, strange cloud, of deepest, densest dark. 

The brilliance of the clearness of the blue 

In every other quarter of the heaven 

Made seem deeper the darkness of that cloud. 

Presently from the bosom of that cloud 

Mutterings of thunder, tongues of lightning flame, 

With peals as from a trumpet, peal on peal, 

Exceeding loud, and ever louder blown! 

The people in the camp beheld with fear; 

They hearkening were with panic pangs convulsed. 
“Moses,” 2-161. 


What could be finer of its kind than this description 
of the storm that preceded Paul’s shipwreck? 


And blustering from the north, Euraquilo 

Beat down with all his wings upon the sea, 

Which under that rough brooding writhed in foam 
To whirlpool ready to engulf the ship. 

No momentary tempest swift as wild; 
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But blast of winter wanting never breath 

Poured from all quarters of the sky at once 

And caught the vessel like a plaything up 

Hurling it hither and thither athwart the deep... 

The dismal daylight dawned, and wind and wave, 

Gnashing white teeth of foam, all round the ship 

Howled like wild beasts defeated of their prey... 

Thus they bestead, the heavens above them lowered 

Day after day that neither sun nor stars 

One instant flickered in the firmament; 

The blotted darkness made one dreadful night 

Of day and night confounded in the gloom. 

Hope now went out, last light to leave the sky, 

Outburning sun and moon and star all quenched 

Before her in that drowning drench of dark— 

Hope too went out, touched by the hand of death. 
“Paul,” 365-367. 


Unless, indeed, it be this companion-piece from Saul: 


At that last word from Saul, like answer, came 
A deep-mouthed boom of thunder from the west, 
After a sword of lightning sudden drawn 
Then sheathed within the scabbard of the cloud, 
Which now, spread wide, had blotted out the sun. 
A vagrant breath of tempest shook the trees, 
And the scared birds flew homeward to their nests... 
The thunder and the ligthning and the hail 
Falling in power, the pomp of moving clouds, 
The sound of torrent and of cataract, 
The multitudinous orchestra of winds— 
Trumpet and pipe, resounding cymbal loud, 
Timbrel and harp, sackbut and psaltery ... 
All this wild gesture of the elements 
And deep convulsion of the frame of things, 
Appaling only erst, interpreted 
By interjections such from Saul of phrase 
Inspired, seemed from confusion and turmoil 
Transposed and harmonized to an august 
Service and symphony of prayer and praise 
And solemn liturgy of the universe. 

“Saul,” 361-368. 


One regrets to abbreviate this splendid passage— 
‘‘splendid’’ is the word, no less—which fills several 
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pages of the poem; but this taste should whet many 
appetites for the whole. 

The poet’s invention has been praised, and not over- 
praised, but it must be confessed that the details thus 
added to the story are sometimes less than entirely satis- 
fying. This is the case where the theme is an incident of 
miraculous nature. For example, in describing the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea by the Israelites, not only does the 
poet adopt the strictest literal interpretation of the text 
(which of course he has a perfect right to do), but even 
the poetic version of Ex. 15:8 is accepted as literal fact, 
and ‘‘embroidered’’ with still more marvelous detail, 
with this result: 


Frightful in truth the hazard looked to them. 
A precipice of water on each hand 

Seem tremulously firm, and towering high 
Above them, overhung their heads with threat 
Of falling, held in hesitant suspense. 

What, should this beetling cliff of water fall! 
What, should its liquid bases underneath, 
Insidiously sapped and undermined, 

Sink, and let down the superjacent mass 

In torrent, slope and swift, about their feet, 
Foaming up steep in overwhelming flood! 
Refuge appalling from appalling doom! 


Similarly, in the story of the conversion of Saul, 
where the narrative says of his vision on the way to 
Damascus only that ‘‘suddenly there shone round about 
him a light out of heaven,’’ the poet adds: 


Shot through Paul’s spirit, as the lightning leaps, 
Rapid, one leap, from end to end of heaven. 
“This dreadful splendor was not vengeance all, 
It had not slain him, he was thinking still! 
A grace was in the glory, oh, how fair!” 
The features of a Face began to dawn 
Upon him in the darkness of that light; 
As the sun shineth in his strength, it shone, 
An awful Meekness mild with Majesty! 
“Saul,” 384. 
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One would not deny that these are all permissible 
liberties of a poet, but the added details are less eonvinc- 
ing than in other cases where the miraculous is not in- 
volved. 


For the poet’s mastery of pathos, the reader may be 
referred, as to the finest instance, to the last interview 
between Stephen and Ruth in the ‘‘Epic of Saul.’’ The 
passage is much too long to quote, but a few lines to- 
ward the end will show its quality: 


Lo, Ruth, this is the last time, for full well 

I know I never shall come back to thee! 

Come thou to me, I charge thee that, and bring 
Our children to their father. Always think 
Hereafter, “He, that last time, charged me that!” 
I think my God in this has heard my prayer, 
And I go hence in comfort of some hope. 

Our children! Oh! My children! God in heaven, 
Have mercy! How a father pitieth 

His children, think of that, and pity me! 

A father lays them on a Father’s heart; 

Father, I charge thee, by Thy father’s heart, 

Not one be plucked from out His Father’s hand! 
Lord Christ, see Thou to this, in session there 
Forever interceding for Thine own! 


“Saul,” 167-181. 


The whole scene should be read, and the diaverting 
reader will agree that it makes the famous parting of 
Hector and Andromache tame by comparison. 


Occasionally the poet strays from his proper theme, 
and gives us his interpretation of other parts of Scrip- 
ture, often with happy effect. This is especially the case 
with certain parts of the Psalms. In some cases, however, 
some may find his interpretation not without its difficul- 
ties, as the following on the imprecatory Psalms: 


. 
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“Hearken,” said Paul. “Those fearful words of curse 
Which thou nigh hadst turned to blasphemy, 

Daring to lade them with thy personal spite 
Against a neighbor man, whom we must love, 

Until we know hereafter, which God fend! 

That he bides reprobate, self-reprobate— 

Those maledictions dire, though David breathed, 
Express not human hate, but hate divine, 

Revealed in forms of human speech, and, too, 
Inspired in whoso can the height attain 

To side with God, and passionlessly damn, 

As if with highest passion, any found... 

Fixed in his final choice of evil for good. 

“Paul,” 138. 


As Milton’s fallen angels 


reason’d high 
Of Providence, Foreknowledge, Will and Fate 


so some of the characters of these epics sometimes at- 
tack the greatest problems and hold high debate. In one 
of these discussions, Krishna, disciple of Buddha, argues 
with Paul and gives the latter occasion to define the 
Christian idea of Salvation, as distinguished from the 
Buddhist Nirvana: 


Not from desire, but from impure desire, 
To cease—that is salvation; and we best 
Cease from impure desire when we to flame 
The whitest fan desire for all things true, 
For all things honorable, and all things just, 
For all things pure, and all things lovely, all 
Of good report, and worthy human praise, 
Passion for these things, being pure passion, burns 
The impure passion out; but passion such 
Is kindled only at the altar fire 
Of the eternal God’s white holiness. 
TPanie) 473; 


One could pursue this method interminably, were it 
permissible, with no danger of exhausting the passages 
that’ one marks as one reads, to say nothing of the 
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abounding quotable phrases and single lines eloquent or 
picturesque. But one must forbear, or risk infringement 
of the law of copyright. 

One other matter, however, of a technical nature, yet 
intimately related to the reader’s enjoyment of the 
poems, should be mentioned. That is the quality of the 
verse. Most readers know, and all writers who have ex- 
perimented with versification, that ‘‘blank verse’’ is ap- 
parently the easiest and really the most difficult of all 
poetic forms. Easy, because one can string together 
with little effort words that will ‘‘scan’’; but the hardest 
of all kinds of composition is to produce blank verse of 
real merit. Not only so, but there are greatly various 
types of meritorious blank verse. There is the ‘Tenny- 
sonian type, perfect in scansion, mechanically regular, 
melodious, sweet, and after a time cloying. A single 
poem, say ‘‘Guinevere,’’ seems perfect, but a series of 
such poems, like the ‘‘Idylls of the King’’ become so 
tiresome that they can be read only in snatches. ‘Then 
there is the Miltonic type, rich in harmonies rather than 
melodious, full of variety, sometimes scanning with dif- 
ficulty, Wagnerian verse, heroic verse, epic verse. This 
is obviously the type appropriate to lofty themes and 
poems of length. These are of the latter type, and the 
reader does not tire. They bear the severe test of read- 
ing aloud, to the mutual enjoyment of reader and audi- 
ence, and their full beauties disclose themselves only 
through this method. For the verse needs to be heard, 
as well as to have the meaning apprehended, for the full 
effect to be experienced. And this is true only of 
the nobler types of poetry—the tinkle-tinkle of vers de 
société is appropriate only to silent perusal. 

Enough has been said, and sufficient illustrative pas- 
sages have been quoted, to convince those appreciative 
of good literature that the author of these epics had 
equipment for his task other than courage—that he is a 
poet by nature and a poet by culture. He has given us in 
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these poems the ripe fruit of a lifetime spent in the 
study and practice of literature. The critical faculty and 
the creative are not often found in perfect union; one or 
the other is likely to prevail and dominate. But here we 
find the two nicely balanced, so that rigorous self-criti- 
cism has perfected the product of the creative faculty. 
The result is wholly admirable. 

Space has been lacking for an examination of the 
author’s other poetic work. It may not be amiss, how- 
ever, to say briefly that one volume of Dr. Wilkinson’s 
collected work in verse consists of miscellaneous poems. 
In these he has shown mastery of a great variety of 
poetic forms, of rhyme as well as rhythm, of verse regu- 
lar and verse irregular. There are poems occasional, 
poems didactic, poems patriotic, poems on lofty themes 
and others on homely, and poems ‘‘of imagination all 
compact’’—in short, poems of every kind but jingling 
trifles. Those who wish for the latest experiments in 
‘“ballades’’ and ‘‘chansons’’ and the like will have to look 
elsewhere. One who reads this collection for the first 
time will ‘be impressed by the variety and beauty of its 
contents, the choice diction, the elevated ethical and spir- 
itual tone, the fine artistry. And with every reading his 
appreciation of these qualities will grow. 

A lifetime devoted to literature with a fidelity so 
complete, with a standard so high, with perseverance so 
unfaltering, is surely deserving of grateful recognition 
and highest honor. There is little inducement of the 
material sort offered by our age to such devotion. The 
work must be its own chief reward. ‘‘Literature’’ has 
become so entirely commercialized that not only is there 
no profit in the production of books of solid worth— 
profit to the author is, of course, meant—but more and 
more the author is compelled to publish at his own ex- 
pense and risk, with the comforting assurance that, if 
his book is fairly successful, the publisher will reap all 
the profits, while if it is a commercial failure he must 
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bear all the loss. This is especially true of poetry, 
which makes its appeal to the spiritual in man and prom- 
ises him no help in those ‘‘practical’’ things that so 
deeply engross the present generation. The more rea- 
son why, when work is done like this that we have been 
considering, those who can appreciate its worth and its 
significance should not withhold their recognition and 
tribute. The great singers have always addressed the 
‘‘fit audience though few.’’ As the evening shades 
gather around our poet, may he be cheered by the gen- 
erous, appreciative response to his message of an ever- 
growing circle of wisely-admiring readers. 


St. John the Baptist. a1 
ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 
By Wauter Locks, D.D., 
Warden of Keble College, Oxford, England. 


In the light of the Lord’s saying that ‘‘the least in the 
Kingdom of Heaven is greater than he,’’ it is somewhat 
surprising that the Baptist has been assigned so high a 
rank within the Christian Church. He stands alone with 
the Lord Himself as having a special festival for his birth 
set apart in the calendar of the Episcopal Church; at vari- 
ous places and at different periods there have been festi- 
vals to commemorate his conception, his imprisonment, 
his beheading, and even the supposed recovery of his 
head; churches, hospitals, colleges have been dedicated to 
him in all parts of the Christian world; he is one of the 
most prominent figures in medieval art; his character and 
the exact relation of his work to that of the Lord are to- 
day among the most disputed questions of Gospel criti- 
cism. It will be the object of this paper to analyze the 
various causes—for they have been very varying, histori- 
eal, symbolical, and ethical—which have contributed to 
this result. 

The primary interest was historical, and commences 
with the Gospels, the writers of all of which are anxious 
to fix his place in history; but their interpretation is al- 
ready two-fold. To the Synoptists he is mainly the 
preacher of repentence, the moral reformer, the successor 
of the prophets, perhaps the reviser and popularizer of 
Apocalyptic hopes, who has prepared the way for the 
Christ; to St. John he is rather the active witness to 
Christ, who has recognized His true character, who has 
pointed Him out to his own disciples, yet who never joins 
Him himself, but feels that he himself must decrease 
while the Christ increases. Yet it is a mistake to place 
these two interpretations in too sharp an antithesis; each 
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implies the other; the Synoptists, who are more concerned 
with external history and the effect on the outside world, 
naturally dwell most on the public mission. St. John, who 
emphasizes the Lord’s own claims for allegiance, just as 
naturally dwells upon the Baptist’s witness to these 
claims, and the denial of any claim on his own part to be 
the Messiah. Each alike records a saying of the Lord’s 
glorifying the Baptist and his work; each alike adds a 
saying which draws clearly his limitations; each alike has 
a pathetic note about the Baptist; the one tells of a faith 
which can scarcely stand the strain of delay; the other of 
a joy completely fulfilled, yet all the while conscious of a 
higher joy into which it cannot enter. These two aspects 
then complement each other: In the words of ‘‘Ecce 
Homo,’’ ‘‘it was given to him to do two things; to inaugu- 
rate a new regime and also to nominate a successor who 
was far greater than himself.’’ 

There is another point in the Synoptic account to 
which I should like to call attention. It is remarkable 
that all of them—and as Mark’s Gospel is so short it is es- 
pecially noticeable in his case—spend so much time in 
narrating in full the details of the death of the Baptist, 
although at first sight such a detailed account seems 
scarcely needed for their main purpose. It is no doubt 
true that the fact of the death is important to the history. 
As the imprisonment of the Baptist had withdrawn all 
appearance of rivalry between the two preachers of the 
Kingdom, and had left Galilee free for the Lord’s teach- 
ing—a fact which is carefully noted by the Synoptists 
(‘‘Now after that John was delivered up, Jesus came into 
Galilee’’), so the death of John removed the only rival 
whom the Jewish populace might have wished to choose 
as a political leader against the Romans. From this mo- 
ment Jesus stands alone before them and it is at this mo- 
ment that the Fourth Gospel, although it makes no men- 
tion of the Baptist’s death, yet with one of those many 
undesigned coincidences which show the writer’s knowl- 
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edge of the historical background, tells us that the people 
were about to come and take him by force (dpzdfew ) to 
make him king (6:15), and the Synoptists add, as if there 
were a danger of the disciples’ being induced to join in 
such a political attempt, that the Lord compelled them 
(jvéyxace, the word is only used here of the Lord’s treat- 
ment of them) compelled them to leave him and pass over 
to the other side of the lake. The fact of the death was 
then historically important; it left the stage wholly free 
for the Lord’s action; it compelled Him and His disciples 
to face the choice between a political and a spiritual mes- 
siahship. But the fact might have been recorded as sim- 
ply as that of the imprisonment; why these much fuller 
details? I suggest that St. Mark, to whom they are main- 
ly due, wished to hint at a parallel and a contrast between 
the death of John and the death of the Lord, and to pre- 
pare the reader’s mind for the latter. He has at a later 
point in the narrative (9:11-13) recorded a saying of the 
Lord’s in which He expressly suggested such a parallel. 
Soon after the Lord began to speak openly to the disciples 
about His own death (8:32), He deals with the death of 
the Baptist. ‘‘They asked Him saying, Why say the 
scribes that Elias must first come, and He answered and 
said unto them, Elias verily cometh first and restoreth 
all things and how is it written of the son of man ( zds 
yeyparta. éxt tov tov Tod dvOpHrov.) that he must suffer many 
things and be set at naught? But I say unto you that 
Elias is indeed come and they have done unto him what- 
soever they listed, even as it is written of him ( KaOus yéy- 
parra ém durov ).’’ The one set of prophecies stand over 
against the other; the one has been fulfilled; what will 
happen to the other? So the Lord had suggested the par- 
allel; and St. Mark, whose account of the saying preserves 
the parallelism far better than St. Matthew’s, has, I be- 
lieve, tried to draw it out in the account of the death. The 
great forerunner had passed to the tomb; he had wit- 
nessed for the right before the secular ruler; that ruler 
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had been impressed by his character and had tried to pro- 
tect him, but he had been overborne by others and had sac- 
rificed him to their wish; so he had been put to a violent 
death; but loving disciples had come to take the corpse 
(16 ropa 6:29; 15:45); they had laid it in a tomb ( é@yxav 
duro év pyypety 6:29; 15:46). Thus far all is parallel, but 
there the parallel ends; with the Baptist nothing les be- 
yong the tomb; at the outside, only the credulous fancy 
of a frightened conscience that he may have risen (6:14); 
but with the Lord the stone is rolled away and the angelic 
message proclaims ‘‘He is risen. He is not here.’’ The 
Gospel is thus a ‘‘ Passionsgeschichte’’ in a double sense; 
it is not an ‘‘ Acta Martyris,’’ but an ‘‘Acta Martyrum,”’ 
and the death of the forerunner casts its shadow before- 
hand and leads us forward in sad expectation of what will 
happen to the Son of Man. There will be a similar wit- 
ness to the truth; a similar effort of the secular governor 
to save Him, an over-bearing clamor, a binding, a death, 
a burial; but, mark you, something beyond the burial. 

It might be true, further, that the account of the last 
scene bears the marks of an eyewitness. The picture is 
so vivid, the birthday feast, the gathering of the nobles, 
the dancing of Herodias, the rash oath, the interview of 
Herodias with the mother, the king’s regret, the persist- 
ence in his oath, the quick command and quick obedience, 
the very dish on which the head is brought, the formal 
gift of it from the king to the damsel, from the damsel to 
her mother—all seem to imply that even if there was no 
disciple at Macherus, yet at least the account has passed 
through the hand of a disciple. It has the note of admi- 
ration for an heroic leader, of indignation of the way in 
which such a life had been sacrificed to satisfy a woman’s 
revenge. 

In the art of the Middle Ages, the Baptist stands again 
and again on the right hand of the Madonna and child 
with a Christian saint as pendant on the left. We may 
take as specimen the ‘‘Ankdei’’ Madonna by Raphael 
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that hangs in the National Gallery in London, of which 
both Ruskin and Pater have treated as the climax of 
Raphael’s art. Here the intent is mainly symbolic,—his- 
torically, theologically, and ecclesiastically symbolic. He 
is the symbol of the historical forerunner who pointed to 
Christ. There he stands with a face strained, puzzled, ex- 
pectant, attracted by, but not quite understanding, the 
sight which he sees; on the other side is St. Nicholas of 
Bari, the saint of philanthropy, the ‘‘Santa Claus;’’ with 
features radiant with peaceful love he seems to have ab- 
sorbed into his whole nature the message of love to God 
and man which the Incarnation has conveyed and to find 
happiness in furthering it in his own generation. The one 
is a hope of Judaism looking anxiously to the future, the 
other of Christianity turning grateful eyes to the past. 

But there is what we may perhaps call a theological 
symbolism in the scene. The Baptist takes his place as 
an integral part. of the Christian message to the world; 
he represents the permanent element of Judaism, that 
which is always of the essence of religion. The message 
of God’s indwelling in humanity is for those who have 
been trained to look for Him; the message of love and for- 
giveness is for those who have sought for righteousness 
and learnt the knowledge of sin. All the revelation of the 
Old Testament of God as Law-giver, as Judge, as Holy, 
are needed as a background for the revelation of this love; 
all the demands of law and morality, self-discipline and 
the call to repentence, to change of heart and washing 
away of sin, these still remain a necessity before the high- 
er life of the Spirit can be realized. There must ever be 
a baptism of water as well as of the Spirit.* 

But it is probable that yet a third symbolism, an ec- 
clesiastical symbolism, may be suggested. The Baptist 
clothed with camel’s hair and with a leathern girdle about 

*“Deliberate choice, deep-seated change, stern detachment, a hum- 


ble preparation for the great remaking of things’—these John re- 
quired, and they will always be needed before the remaking. 
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his loins is the type of asceticism. The rise of monasti- 
cism had given a fresh impulse to the veneration for the 
Baptist and the painter probably wished to suggest that 
both the monastic life and the life of active philanthropy 
in the world, both the roughly-clad ascetic and the bishop 
in his rich vestments, bear their witness to the message 
of the Incarnation and find their inspiration in it. It 
would be an interesting task to compare this Jewish as- 
cetic with his leathern girdle and his simple diet of locusts 
and wild honey, with our English Christian mystic whose 
‘‘meditations’’ have been happily recovered for us with- 
in the last ten years. Thomas Traherne, of Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford. He describes himself as dressed in leathern 
clothes, as living on ten pounds a year, and often feeding 
on bread and water. He was in no Judean desert, indeed, 
but in a small country, living in Herefordshire in the mid- 
dle of the 17th century; spent his life in the wistful search 
for felicity. He found it in a completer sense than the 
Baptist ever did, found it in prizing highly and enjoying 
heartily and praising God for the simple gifts of Nature, 
of life, of his body and soul, and of the lives of his neigh- 
bors; but he turns back again and again to Christ and His 
Cross as having given back to him the power to enjoy 
which sin had forfeited, and as having placed him under 
a stronger obligation of gratitude. Each ascetic turns 
his own eyes and points the eyes of others to the Lamb of 
God that taketh away the sin of the world. 

When we pass into more modern times the interest in 
the Baptist centers mainly in the features of his character. 
Most commonly he is the model of independence, of the 
bold outspokenness which fears not to speak the truth to 
the people or their religious leaders or their ruler, which 
is ready to denounce discontent in the lower classes and 
extortion in officials, to hold up to scorn hypocrisy in the 
church and to rebuke immorality in a king. This is the 
main moral drawn out in our sixteenth century collect, 
‘‘Make us so to follow his doctrine and holy life that we 
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may truly repent according to his preaching and after his 
example constantly speak the truth, boldly rebuke vice, 
and patiently suffer for the truth’s sake.’’ 

But perhaps that which appeals most deeply to reli- 
gious hearts in these days of eager competition, of polit- 
ical ambitions, of the hot haste of rivalry and emulation, 
is the noble generosity, the self-effacement, which willing- 
ly and gladly sees his followers pass from himself to join 
another leader, which has the insight to see that another 
is greater than himself, which has the faith to recognize 
God’s ordering not only in the gifts which he has received 
from Hin, but in the limitation to those gifts, which can 
believe that 


‘‘still His love is shown 
In what He gives and what denies.’’ 


and is content to know that he himself must take a lower 
room. ‘‘A man can receive nothing, except.it be given 
him from above’’; that is to say, I cannot claim to be the 
Messiah, I cannot give the Spirit; but He can; it has been 
given to Him; heaven has borne its witness to Him. Yet 
I, too, have had my gifts; it was given to me to prepare 
the way; it was given to me to be the bridegroom’s friend, 
to know the joy of friendship with Him, to be the minister 
to His great joy. It is God Himself who has drawn the 
line clearly; I am not worthy to be His slave; why try to 
make me His rival? He must increase, J must decrease. 
Such recognition of superiority is a difficult task. It is 
difficult as a metaphysical problem to understand how it 
is possible for us to recognize and appreciate qualities 
which we do not possess ourselves; how ean the warrior 
enter into and admire the excellence of the peaceful stu- 
dent? How can the high-spirited admire the humble and 
meek? How can the self-disciplined ascetic, who comes 
neither eating nor drinking, admire Him who, with radi- 
ant and sunny ease and naturalness, eats and drinks with 
publicans and sinners. Is it that we all receive at birth 
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human nature as a whole, that potentially each has the 
capacity of all virtues lying in the background of his per- 
sonality, though perhaps in different proportion and 
through circumstances mould each differently and bring 
out one quality in one man, and another in another, with- 
out destroying the bond of sympathy with those that re- 
main undeveloped in ourselves? And may it also be that 
all virtues do in their ultimate analysis spring from one 
and the same root, that they are all expressions of the 
principle of love, of love for God or love for man, of that 
which draws man out of self, away from self-seeking and 
self-endedness, into self-control for the sake of others, in- 
to the activities of obedience and service? If this is so, 
we can understand how a nature, which out of love of God 
had disciplined itself by asceticism into a hard, rugged 
preacher of repentence, could recognize the same love of 
God and man though mixing freely in all the happiness 
of human intercourse, deepening that happiness, and ad- 
miring the lilies of the field and the fowls of the air, and 


‘‘Whatsoever loving things enjoy 
Simply the kind simplicity of God. 


But whatever the metaphysical explanation may be, 
there is no doubt that after the recognition of another’s 
superiority there still comes the moral struggle to efface 
oneself before it. 'The Pharisees, no less than John, rec- 
ognized the superiority of Jesus to themselves; they rec- 
ognized that His influence was supplanting their own (cf. 
John 3:26, ie, wdvres jxovrar rpos dvrév with 12:19 ie, 6 xdopos 
ériow dvrod drpAbe ): but the result with them was envy and 
the desire to put away this standing reproach against 
themselves. ‘‘He is grievous unto us even to behold; for 
his life is not like that of other men; his ways are of an- 
other fashion; let us condemn him with a shameful 
death.’’ 

This contrast helps us to see more clearly the great- 
ness of the Baptist; he sees equally the contrast to him- 
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self, the life not like that of other men, the ways of an- 
other fashion, yet he effaces himself and longs to see the 
increase of that light before which his own lamp must 
pale ineffectually. Like Moses preparing Joshua to lead 
his people into a land which he himself may only see from 
afar; like David preparing the materials with which Sol- 
omon may build the temple which he himself had longed 
to build, but which is never to bear his name, like every 
true prophet, who has the ‘‘intuitive grasp of novelty,”’ 
whose ‘‘mind discerns, though it may not understand, the 
coming of a change long before it can be known by other 
men,’’ ‘‘John the Baptist, that strange figure watching 
and waiting in the desert for some mighty event which 
his heightened powers could feel in its approach, but 
could not see,’’* remains the type of self-effacement, the 
type of a passing generation which can recognize the rise 
of new ideals and nobler aims, and leave them room to de- 
velop in God’s own time. 

Of all the graces in the life of the Baptist, perhaps this 
is that for which we may be most grateful, for it leaves us 
with our eyes fixed on the future in a spirit of hope. It 
was doubtless his detachment from the material comforts 
and enjoyments of life which disciplined him to achieve 
this harder detachment from the love of followers, from 
popularity, from fame. Some such spirit of detachment 
is surely needed more than ever in this age of far richer 
possibilities of enjoyment and ease and material bless- 
ings; a detachment in spirit which shall always keep ma- 
terial things subordinate to all that is high and spiritual; 
and a literal detachment in self-denial, in a simplicity of 
life, which shall leave us more free to help the needs of 
others, and more free to let the spiritual life develop 
within ourselves. Without such power of detachment the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven may find himself less 
than the Baptist; with it he may pass into that higher 
region of full happy consciousness of the love of God and 
response to that love which was denied to John. 


*Cf. Evelyn Underhill, ‘‘The Mystic Way,” pp. 84-85. 
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THE BAPTIST MESSAGE TO CONTINENTAL 
HKUROPE. 


An Address Given Before the European Baptist Con- 
gress, Stockholm, July 23, 1913. 


By Henry C. Masre, LL.D., Boston, U.S. A. 


It is a pathetic fact that even until now, throughout 
Europe, Baptists are understood to be mere proselyters 
—supposed to be chiefly occupied in detaching adherents 
from one party of religionists for the sake of attaching 
them to another. 

This chronic misunderstanding is largely due to the 
fact that in Europe particularly, politics and political 
habits of mind are so closely interwoven with religion. 
It would seem almost impossible for state-churchmen to 
conceive of a spiritual religion, pure and simple. 

That there is also a temptation always besetting re- 
ligion, to exalt zeal for sect above devotion to truth, is 
certain. Of this our Lord sternly warned His disciples; 
and the Apostle Paul admonishes us that wherein we fall 
to saying ‘‘I am of Paul,’”’ or ‘‘I am of Apollos,’’ we be- 
come ‘‘carnal,’’? ere we are aware. It is easier to make 
out a case in debate than to impart a grace. Zealotry 
often outruns spirituality. 

An organized corporate form of some kind, i. e., a 
church, there is sure to be, as man is a social being. But 
this organization must be a secondary matter and in sub- 
ordination to deeper truths later considered in 'this pa- 
per. Hence it will neither be an end to itself nor prima- 
rily sectarian. 

In this brief discussion we can only emphasize funda- 
mentals. True, the things emphasized will be ultimates 
in religion; and we ourselves have but partly attained. 
Many besides ourselves\are aspiring to the same ending 
and we must ever be patient, for in the early stages of re- 
ligion but few grasp the deeper things. 
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The question of immediate moment is whether the 
truly representative Baptist when stripped of all de- 
nominational conventions and externalisms is in posses- 
sion of certain ideals and values which are vital to Reli- 
gion itself for himself and his fellows. If so he may 
claim to have a truly ecumenical message—something 
worth imparting, and which he must impart. Otherwise 
he dwindles to a mere sectary, and is sometimes an im- 
pertinence in a realm probably already better occupied. 

But the typical Baptist is far from this. And in jus- 
tifying this claim I shall show that certain principles 
while pre-eminently Baptistic, are also humanity’s new 
birthright in Jesus Christ. 

By the Baptist message then I mean no mere party 
cry, but rather the message of such Christians by what- 
ever name called, as starting from first hand interpreta- 
tion of the Scriptures, have had a legitimate normal de- 
velopment which entitles them to speak to their brother 
men who have had less original experience than them- 
selves. This message for three centuries in some parts 
of Europe, notably England, but mainly on the North 
American Continent and in foreign Mission fields, has 
been finding itself. It embraces fundamentally the mes- 
sage of Congregationalists, and of many other Christians 
besides, whose religious thought and life have been 
wrought out under freer conditions than Europe any- 
where yet affords. Baptists claim no monopoly in this 
message. 

It is not enough to ‘be mere pro-test-ants against 
other cults. The movement for which I speak must be 
constructive and reconstructive. Said Sir Oliver Lodge 
not long since, ‘‘Always mistrust negations; they are 
only safe when thrown into the form of positive asser- 
tions. Mankind generally needs to be shown the better 
way, and not merely complained of. In order to this, a 
form and periods of protest is often necessary, but never 
final. The irreducible minimum of principles for which 
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Baptists generically stand which lift them out of the 
ranks of mere schismatics and to the level of real con- 
structives are at least three: 


EL 
The Sanctity of Personality in Christ Jesus, 


or the potential worth of the individual soul. One may 
travel the world over, comparing one type of religion or 
civilization with another, and he will find that the one 
element which differentiates the better from the worse, 
is the degree in which reverence for personality is held. _ 

This reverence, as President King of Oberlin College, 
U. S. A., after an uncommonly thoughtful world-tour, 
has said, is ‘‘the guiding principle in all the multiplex 
problems of our time in things personal, social, economic, 
political, international, religious and racial: it is this 
that most clearly distinguishes the modern world from 
the ancient, and the Occident from the Orient.’’ 

Says another ‘high authority ‘‘it is the lack of this 
reverence which is the source of the greater part of the 
social immorality in the world, and it accounts for nine- 
tenths of all the world’s trouble.’’ The caste-restric- 
tions, persecutions and tyrannies of mankind are due to 
the lack of this reverence. And Booker Washington, the 
American ex-slave, is ever insisting that ‘‘One cannot 
hold another down in the ditch, without remaining in the 
ditch with him.’’ That this reverence for personality is 
the deep need of the whole pagan Orient will be seen 
from a reference to Japan. President Harada, of the 
Doshisha College in Kyoto, writes that ‘‘the majority of 
non-Christian Japanese scholars with all their progress 
in the arts and crafts of civilization, and with all their 
friendliness towards Christian ethical standards, still 
look contemptuously on Christian philosophy as far in- 
ferior to Buddhistic.’’ This fact is connected with an- 
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other deeper fact; that such Japanese ‘‘have no clear 
conception of a personal God, nor even of personality in 
man himself; they have never attained to an adequate 
conception of the worth of the individual.’’ 

The sentiment that up to 1890 became so clamorous 
for ‘‘cosmopolitanism,’’ has become not even Buddhism 
but ‘‘Shintoism.’’ The supreme veneration is again for 
the Shogunate and the Mikado, in lieu of the worship of 
the one and only real spiritual God. It was an appeal 
for revival of this sentiment for which Gen. Nogi died. 

Yet this whole conception of the divinity of political 
ancestors is a purely mythical fiction, and in lieu of a 
doctrine of that Eternal and Absolute God, which the 
rational soul of man intuitively affirms. 

No wonder then, that this aforesaid mythical fiction 
so long as it dominates the Japanese mind, holds it to a 
pantheistic and agnostic attitude, and besides renders 


it hopelessly provincial. There exists no basis whatever _ 


for any sound philosophy, for a ‘true ethic or a real the- 
ism. Much less is there left any ground for a true 
science, inasmuch as all science is dependent for its basic 
axioms, as in mathematics, on the personal rational mind. 

You can have none of these without a true anthro- 
pology, and at the root of such an anthropology is the 
primary self-conscious ego—the rationally self-evident 
starting-point of valid thinking on any subject. There 
is much ground for what one of America’s real sages, 
President Henry G. Weston, of Crozer Seminary, used 
to say, ‘‘There is in this universe but one ‘truth: namely, 
personality; and but one lie: the denial of personality.’’ 

As between Pedo-Baptists and ourselves, for exam- 
ple, Infant Baptism, besides being a relic of medieval 
superstition supposed to have saving efficacy, logically 
annuls personality, assuming to stand in lieu of the orig- 
inal grace of God, and to repudiate which in maturer 
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years upon one’s own personal profession of faith is con- 
sidered by Pedo-Baptists a sacrilegious act. All forms 
of human sponsorship in place of the essential Christ 
who is logically anterior to any ¢hild’s relation to earthly 
parentage, becomes an impertinence, as in so far it in- 
sulates the soul logically from God. 


Every conception of so-called ‘‘sacramental grace”’ 
ignores personality, putting some mechanical device in 
its stead. While the papal system makes a complete 
finish by cutting every bond of individual first-hand con- 
nection of the soul with its God. 


This personality conception however, does not exclude 
a proper doctrine of the Church—an organized social in- 
stitution, with some simple officers. This church how- 
ever must have for its sole Head one only ruler: namely, 
the risen Lord. But this Kingship is of such a sort that 
when exercised, instead of suppressing individuality, it 
brings it to its highest own in a spiritual and democratic 
equality among its members. Hence the paradox that 
the church on one side of its nature is a pure monarchy, 
and on another side a pure democracy. All ‘hierarchy is 
thereby absolutely excluded. 


How our Baptist fathers attained to this profound 
idea is indeed a marvel; for they were not reasoned 
philosophers, but simple humans. I suspect it was due 
to the fact that their persecutions drove them to reflec- 
tion, to the Bible and to God; and in their prisons and 
solitudes the Spirit whispered them in the ear His secret. 
Of course it was the Christ, the supreme historic per- 
sonality, their spiritual head who taught it them. 

In the simplicity of this idea of the sacredness of the 
individual so philosophically profound, and yet so ele- 
mentary, our fathers wrought their work. And they 
went to the ends of the earth to recover to the same 
ideals apparently hopeless, even outcast peoples. And 
thus eventuated their extraordinary missionary career. 
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This is a matter so deep and vital that nothing short 
of these apparently contradictory truths of the Bible 
called—the paradoxes—are equal to its expression. For 
these paradoxes are the deepest things in Christianity. 
Experience indeed is impossible to abstract doctrine, as 
a mere mental concept, because an experience belongs to 
the whole rational soul; and the soul is more than intel- 
lect. Hence it is that the unsophisticated but living child 
knows more deeply than the speculative philosopher. The 
heart loves, the conscience judges and the will chooses: 
and to this composite state the Holy Spirit unveils God 
and His mysteries become open secrets. Nor can God 
disclose Himself to the fragment of a soul. The biblical 
paradoxes therefore which describe experience, reach to 
man’s center, because like his God he is a person. Para- 
doxical truths are soluble only to personality. This is so 
because personality is the one thing in the universe that 
can so change its relations as to act variously from di- 
verse centers and yet maintain its identity. That is to 
say, personality is a unity that has in it more than one 
attribute as some would say—I would prefer to say pole 
of moral action: it may have several. The greater the 
personality the more complex and multiform the being. 
God Himself, because He is the supreme person, is the 
supreme paradox. All redemptive truth is paradoxical, 
because it implies the deepest things in Deity. Thus it 
is able to go to the roots of the problem of sin, and ap- 
prehend a method of salvation from it. Just because 
these redemptive truths are so deep, they are not dis- 
cernible by the natural man; ‘‘neither can he know them 
(mentally),’’ although they embrace the highest divine 
wisdom. 
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Man also, like his God, is ‘‘a bundle of polarities’’ as 
Prof. Deissmann says of Paul in his recent book on the 
world-apostle. 

It is Paul who describes himself as ‘‘ Always bearing 
about in the body the dying of the Lord Jesus, that the 
life also of Jesus might be made manifest in our body;”’ 
‘‘As dying and behold we live, as poor yet making many 
rich, as having nothing yet possessing all things.’? And 
Tennyson, at his highest sings, ‘‘We rise on stepping 
stones of our dead selves to higher things.’’ 

Of course all this involves the mystical element in 
Christian experience. This simply means that life is too 
deep for definition. The central meaning of baptism is 
mystical: it implies a process in the soul which the im- 
mersion in water and the correlative emergence from it 
does not effect, but signifies: it symbolizes the historical 
death and resurrection of our Lord and describes a sim- 
ilar subjective process in the soul. The emphasis is of 
course not on the water but rather on the pictorial rep- 
resentation, which a certain use of the water is adapted 
to convey. ‘‘Thus,’’ said Jesus to John, by a process 
of dying and living again which this act symbolically 
suggests—‘‘it becometh us to fulfill (or fill full) the sum- 
total of Evangelical righteousness.”’ 

But the paradox implied in baptism is only one of 
many. The Bible is full of them. Everyone of the Beati- 
tudes is a paradox and every parable. Each step in real 
spiritual living implies a paradox. And some one must 
interpret and apply these. Even we Baptists have thus 
far only dealt with the A. B. C. of this deep matter. 

The most earnest attempt to do so in Germany, since 
Luther, was that led by Ritschl, and which survives in 
many forms in Hurope and America. True, the attempt 
was distorted by its scorn of miracle and by a false meta- 
physic in its very attempt to avoid all metaphysics. It 
should have found a better metaphysics as Eucken has, 
when he says: ‘‘In Christianity all the ethics is meta- 
physical, and all the metaphysics is ethical.’’ 
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In the deliverances of all competent religious think- 
ers to-day, great emphasis is placed on experience. With 
some, indeed, the term experience is the ‘‘Christian Con- 
sciousness,’’ is indeed lightly used, and placed out of 
just relation and proportion to the real objective, always 
an indefinitely larger quantum than any single man’s 
spiritual consciousness has ever subjectively realized or 
can realize. But the instinct which emphasizes the gen- 
uinely experiential in its place is sound; and it is the re- 
sult of deeper thinking than once prevailed; and it works 
out in far deeper vitalities. 

But how came our Baptist fathers to discover and 
apply this profound experiential teaching? Doubtless it 
was incident to the peculiar trials to which they were 
driven in the period of their crucial protest. The Holy 
Spirit taught them first-hand, because susceptible. 

The Baptist, therefore, has always stood for. the con- 
sonance of the paradoxical language of the Bible with 
the deepest workings of the divine Spirit in the soul. The 
Baptist has no fear of the paradoxes. If such truth as 
Jacob’s conquest of Esau through his own crippling, life 
gained through losing it, Paul’s strength perfected 
through weakness, or salvation through a self-humiliated 
Messiah, were not in the Bible we should know that the 
book was superficial. Whereas, the Bible is a revelation 
so profound that it is only through living out its truths 
that the book itself can be verified. The Baptists there- 
fore, because freest from traditional trammels, and be- 
cause consistent also with the deep import of their initial 
ordinance are pre-eminently the people to apply to others 
truths consonant with the meaning of that ordinance. 


Til. 


The third elment in the Baptist message is the reality 
of redeeming grace, but in a peculiar and explicit under- 
standing of that grace, a matter much obscured in the 
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modern mind. What is this grace—that central thing 
emphasized in the New Testament in 153 different pas- 
sages? 

This grace also is something grounded in the para- 
doxical God: it is the consummate expression towards 
sinners of that God whose unity is composed of plural 
polarities (not mere attributes divided one against an- 
other) existing in one and the same being. If God were 
simply or primarily a unitary being, as He is unhappily 
represented as being by those who make Him chiefly 
power, or holiness, or love, there could be no grace. For 
grace is the synthesis of all divine attributes. As related 
to the sin-problem particularly grace is the synthesis of 
God’s judicial holiness and His sympathetic benevolence. 
The matter of grace for the guilty is therefore the deep- 
est thing revealed to us. This grace was achieved 
through the voluntary action of the suffering, vicarious 
God-in-Christ, who thereby dissolved the antinomy in 
His own being which the sin of men had weakened. ‘This 
work was historically revealed on Calvary, but was really 
a timeless reality, immanent in the whole Deity, in the 
Father as well as in the Son. This is the meaning of 
‘‘the Lamb foreknown (as slain) from the foundation of 
the world.’’ Grace is therefore a'boon wrought out and 
conferred on us by the same governing authority which 
found and adjudged us guilty. It is therefore something 
to be construed from the standpoint of a true monothe- 
ism rather than from a quasi-tritheism. This grace has 
in it the principle of the unique ‘‘ Juvenile Court’’ in 
which the judge through vicarious suffering righteous- 
ness becomes also saviour. The judge is vicarious, and he 
is vital also. The fact is the unity which is in God is more 
than the unity of the mathematical circle with but one 
center ; it is rather the duplex unity of the ellipse in which 
two foct mutually condition each other, and so unite in 
that concrete reality we call grace. Thus it is that 
‘‘mercy and truth are met together,’’ that ‘‘righteous- 
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ness and peace have kissed each other.’’ The two moral 
poles cohere in a unity below the surface, through the 
timeless sacrifice of our Saviour-God. It is this mystic 
unity that forms the keynote of the praises of the re- 
deemed so dominant in the songs of the Apocalypse. 

Accordingly the atonement is a cosmic reality; that is 
a matter embracing the relations of time and eternity 
and not a mere temporal episode; and yet it became his- 
torical in time. And Baptists must better learn how so 
to preach the atonement as a cosmic eternal dynamic. 
Had this been done generally in Europe since Luther, the 
Reformation had not been so arrested. Nor perhaps 
would earnest moralists like Eucken have felt prompted 
to protest against the atonement altogether. With Euck- 
en, however, the atonement is merely the traditional 
time-episode conception. He is profound enough and 
and true to reality also, when he insists of history that 
history is a movement on a time-plane ‘‘ established with- 
in an eternal order,’’ implying ‘‘both a transcendence 
of time and an entry ito time:”’ and that every histori- 
cal event ‘‘has a cosmic reference.’’ 

Then why should not Kucken and his fellows of a real- 
ly deep philosophy, be hospitable to the idea that what 
Jesus manifested in his earthly life and dying (a voluta- 
ry dying, John 10:18) was but the objectification of the 
inmost and eternal heart of God: namely, the cosmic 
reconciliation? This content of revelation we Baptists of 
today should see more clearly than Luther in his time 
perhaps could have been expected to see. And if Europe 
is to have a doctrine of salvation that will go to the roots 
of the maladies and woes of our time, Baptists and their 
spiritual kinsmen particularly must furnish it. 

The only ethics that are at all adequate either to the 
standards of God or the conscience of man, are such as 
are conceived as a response to grace. Repentance and 
faith, and prayer, and stewardship and Missions that are 
really Christian, are such a response on Man’s part, to 
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something redeeming and objective in God. Indeed the 
whole world exists under an Aegis thus constituted.* 
Our entire race and the cosmos are potentially redeemed 
already by the grace of God—revealed in Jesus Christ 
His son. What is now needed is that men be acquainted 
with this action on the part of God, and be moved to re- 
spond to it. 

This some of our fathers, especially since the time of 
Carey and Andrew Fuller, managed wonderfully to do. 
But we should improve even on them. The presump- 
tions of all our initial positions, longer tested by time, 
commit us to it. Our conception and practice in the mat- 
ter of the Christian ordinances, our supposedly experi- 
ential and habitual dying to sin and self, and our first 
hand relation to our risen Lord, apart from every notion 
of sacramental efficacy, predispose us to preach atoning 
grace. Only it must be a cosmic grace, that atonement 
which is the very rationale of our universe, and no after- 
thought in it; that timeless work of the whole God in 
which the universe has its constitution, despite the fore- 
seen episode of sin. 

In this truth of grace incipient in the universe and at 
its basis, we find likewise our motive and method for all 
social service, reform, upbuilding and solidarity. You 
never can get men right towards one another without an 
ethical doctrine of the cross—until they first get right 
with God in Christ in whose image they are made. 

All nostrums that seek to work social reforms apart 
from the timeless atonement are foredoomed to failure 
and self-mockery. 

Here also is the basis for all real missionary passion. 
We rejoice to own ourselves children of the resurrection. 
But Christian Missions are preeminently the resurrection 
errand promulgated only after Christ’s own resurrection 

*See my late European Lectures, “Under the Redeeming Aegis,’— 


an Exposition of the Evangelical Principle. Hodder & Stoughton, Lon- 
don, and Geo. H. Doran, New York. 50 cents. 
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and to disciples prepared by forty days of special instruc- 
tion and divine self-manifestation to go upon the errand 
of the risen One. Shall not, then, we, the heirs of the apos- 
tles, and heirs also of modern apostles like Carey and 
Judson, and Grenfell and Ashmore and Oncken and Wi- 
berg and Kobner make haste to complete that errand, we 
who already have had such seals set on our ministry 
among the nations? It will be granted in this presence 
that even in European Christendom there is need to cor- 
rect much narrowness in the church, to reenergize its eth- 
ics, to recover from rationalism, to direct wisely the cur- 
rents of social unrest, and to secure better international 
understanding and sympathy. Then let the truth I have 
striven to impress be uttered by whosoever is compe- 
tent, be he Conformist on Non-conformist, and in the 
spirit of the Author of all grace, and we shall hasten the 
coming of the kingdom of our God. Only let it ever be 
remembered, these truths must be deeply lived likewise, 
and not simply preached as abstractions. Our efforts are 
not to be estimated by their mere adaptedness to create 
in Europe or elsewhere, a so-called ‘‘denomination,’’ or 
sect, for its own sake, but by that which is far greater 
namely, their fitness first to renew and sanctify our- 
selves, then to bless every denomination in Christendom, 
and in the end to help men the world over to deeply 
share our own expertences of the manifold grace of God. 
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THE VALUE OF ART TO THE PREACHER. 


By Rev. O. Oury Geren, A.B., TH.M., 
VERSAILLES, Ky. 


It is expected of the preacher that he ‘‘know some- 
thing of everything and everything of something.’’ A 
loose interpretation of this statement would be that the 
preacher should know everything ‘about his Bible and 
something about everything outside of it. The preacher 
has a great task on his hands if he tried to do everything 
he is expected to do, yet his parishioners sometimes ask 
him how he spends his time. There is, however, one 
source of information which the preacher has greatly 
neglected and he has been the loser by it—and that is the 
study of Art. Of course, we do not mean that he should 
become a connoisseur of art for that is hardly possible 
or even desirable; but he will find it greatly to his advan- 
tage to know art sufficiently to enable him to appreciate 
it and to help others to do the same. 

The preacher will find it to his profit to study the 
works of art as a means of culture. He is expected to be a 
man, of broad culture and this is absolutely necessary in 
a time when people are seeking knowledge in all direc- 
tions. If he is to interest and instruct the people then 
he must have something in common with them. There is 
perhaps at this time a more widespread interest in art 
studies than at any time before. In all our schools more 
attention is given to these studies. Throngs of people 
are every year visiting the old world which invariably 
means a new stimulus toward a higher appreciation of 
art. More is being written along this line than formerly, 
and for many other reasons the preacher should acquaint 
himself with this important department of knowledge. 
The average preacher has a knowledge of the Bible suffi- 
cient to enable him to be a faithful expounder of the truth; 
he isa fair linguist, having a workable knowledge of three 
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or four languages; he has studied past events and is 
keenly appreciative of historical facts; he has read poetry 
and when occasion requires he can quote snatches of it 
for purposes of embellishment and to convince his hearers 
of his erudition; he has dipped into science and has his 
own theories for harmonizing the facts of science with the 
teaching of the Scriptures; he is interested in sociology 
and is rendering no small aid in the solution of social 
questions; he has a smattering of music and is acquainted 
with the drama—perhaps in some ways he should not be, 
for the good of his influence; in fact, his culture has ex- 
tended in all directions except that of the fine arts; yet 
he wears the title, ‘‘Bachelor of Arts,’’? or it may be, 
‘‘Master of Arts,’’ while he is utterly ignorant of those 
things which his title might indicate. Is not his high- 
sounding title a misnomer after all. 

Before we go further in our discussion it might be well 
to define our term, Art. The word is often used as a col- 
lective term for any or all of the fine arts. These include 
those arts which address themselves to the sense of beauty 
or sublimity, or grace, and are intended to give an exalted 
kind of pleasure. Chief among the fine arts maybe men- 
tioned: painting, sculpture, architecture, music, poetry 
and eloquence. The definition of art as given in the 
Standard Dictionary is: ‘‘the skillful and systematic ar- 
rangement or adaptation of means for the attainment of 
some desired end.’’ Thus we see that the term is a very 
broad one and may be taken to include many things. How- 
ever, when art is spoken of at the present time one only 
thinks of painting and sculpture, for the term is narrowed 
down to these. And these are quite sufficient for a paper 
of this character, but for the sake of brevity we may in- 
elude architecture as that is of special interest to the 
preacher. 

The preacher may receive much inspiration from a 
study of the works of art. ‘‘Art is the gift of God,’’ says 
our own Longfellow, ‘‘and must ‘be used for his glory.’’ 
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The work of the true artist is not merely to imitate but 
to interpret things as they are. 


‘“‘Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her, ’tis her privilege 
Through all the years of this our life to lead 
From joy to joy.”’ 


Great artists have helped us to understand and appre- 
ciate the things of life and the things of the Bible better 
than we could have done without them, ‘‘ High art,’’ says 
Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘consists neither in altering, nor in improv- 
ing nature, but in seeking throughout nature for ‘whatso- 
ever things are lovely, and whatsoever things are pure’; 
in loving these, in displaying to the utmost of the 
painter’s power such loveliness as is in them, and direct- 
ing the thoughts of others to them by winning art, or gen- 
tle emphasis. Who can stand in the presence of a great 
work of art and not experience a feeling of the sublime? 
It may be only a cold piece of marble like that seen in 
the church of St. Peter in Chains in Rome, but that piece 
of marble speaks a message. It is Michael Angelo’s 
“‘Moses,’’ the lawgiver, the leader, the prophet. There 
is a dignity, a greatness, a sublimity of character there 
portrayed which can never be forgotten. Or again we 
may enter the Brera at Milan and look upon Da Vinci’s 
‘Head of the Christ’’ and there behold a sweetness, a 
gentleness, a resignation, and yet a manliness which we 
can see in no other face. Or, we may have entered the 
Cathedral at Antwerp to witness the ‘‘Descent from the 
Cross’’ by Rubens and from that picture we learn anew 
the meaning of the Cross. Or, again we may have entered 
the Louvre and are looking upon the paintings of the 
more modern artists; it may be Corot’s ‘‘Morning”’ or 
‘‘Hivening,’’ Miullet’s ‘‘Gleaners,’’ Greuze’s ‘‘Broken 
Pitcher,’’? or Troyon’s ‘‘Return from the Farm.’’ In 
these we see the things of everyday life: the sky, the 
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clouds, the sunset, the forest, the. meadows, the brooks, 
the fields, the flocks, the herds, the horses, the workmen, 
the women, and the children. ‘‘What of it?’’ You say, 
““Why come here to see these things? Don’t we see these 
things every day of our lives?’’ Yes, we see them and 
then we don’t see them. We have never seen them as the 
artist sees them until he shows them to us. The artist 
speaks his message by means of his brush or with mallet 
and chisel and interprets to us the things of life as he 
sees them. As Mr. Ruskin well says: ‘‘Painting, or art 
generally, as such, with all its technicalities, difficulties, 
and particular ends, is nothing but a noble and expressive 
language, invaluable as a vehicle of thought, but by itself 
nothing.’’ The great artist is the one who is true to na- 
ture and who, with an integrity of spirit, omits nothing 
which is essential, and on the other hand adds nothing 
which he himself does not see. In other words, he is one 
who can think God’s thoughts over after Him and then 
gives them expression in a language all his own. 

The preacher has much in common with the great 
painters. Both are interpreters—of the Bible, of char- 
acter, and of the true spirit of things. They are proclaim- 
ers of truth. They are students of the Book. They are 
the seers or prophets as it were, of their own times. The 
true painter is a preacher, and the true preacher is a 
painter. The painter proclaims the Bible narratives by 
means of his pictures and thus awakens a religious sense 
in the observers. The preacher portrays the Bible scenes 


- before the minds of his hearers with such vividness and 


directness as to awaken in them an interest in spiritual 
things. The aim of each is the same. They are each stu- 
dents of God’s great Books—Nature and Revelation—for 
the same purpose, namely, to make the truth real to the 
minds of people and to inspire them with nobler thoughts 
and holier living. 

The preacher and painter have always had a closer re- 
lationship than they have been wont to recognize. This 
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is especially true of the Renaissance period. Along with 
the great preachers of this period: Peter the Hermit, Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, Francis of Assisi, Savonarola, Huss, 
Luther, and Calvin, must be mentioned the great painters 
of the same era: Lippo Lippi, Botticelli, Andrea Del Sar- 
to, Michael Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Da Vinci, Correggio, 
Vecchio, Guido Reni, Rembrandt, Rubens, Van Dyke, Mu- 
rillo, Poussin, and a host of others whose preaching by 
means of their paintings was equally as eloquent and ef- 
fective as that of their illustrious contemporaries, and 
in some respects more far-reaching, for with the pass- 
ing of the great preachers their voices were silenced 
and were heard no more. But with the passing of 
the great artists there remained their numberless 
pictures to proclaim in mute eloquence the wonderful 
story of God’s revelation to men. The writings of 
these great preachers—their confessions, their apolo- 
gies, and their homilies, are carefully preserved on 
the shelves of our libraries in a language entirely un- 
known to the majority of people, and no one ever looks 
into them except, perhaps now and then, a pious monk 
or an over-zealous theologue; while there passes daily 
through the art galleries of Europe throngs of people 
from every nation and of every tongue, and they read in 
a language clear and unmistakable—for it is the language 
of the spirit—the marvelous thoughts of God as they are 
portrayed on the canvasses of the great masters. Does 
it not seem providential that at a time when ignorance 
like a pall had settled down over the minds of the people 
—when there were thousands and hundreds of thousands 
to whom the Bible was a closed book, that great painters 
should arise and paint, as it were, the Word of God before 
the eyes of the people? Even with all the errors which 
Romanism caused to be embodied in these paintings shall 
we not say they were productive of great good? The 
same spirit that moved upon the minds of men generally 
at that period causing them to reach out in various direc- 
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tions seeking for a knowledge of things both high and 
deep moved also upon the minds of men of genius, whose 
love for the beautiful moved them to perform works of 
art which have enriched the world and will continue to do 
so to the end of time. 

There is also a certain amount of inspiration to be got- 
ten from a study of the lives of the great artists. In fact © 
we shall be able to understand little of art itself unless we 
know something of the artists. They were men with like 
passions with us and that fact has been dwelt upon all too 
much by those who are disposed to depreciate art. But in 
spite of their weaknesses, eccentricities, and peculiarities 
many of them were men with great souls or they could 
not have wrought so nobly. His would be a cold and ir- 
responsive soul indeed who could stand before a master- 
piece of Michael Angelo and not experience some sort of 
thrill of admiration, whether it be his ‘‘Moses’’ or 
‘‘David’’ in marble, the dome of the great St. Peter’s, or 
the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel. There is a massive- 
ness and a masterfulness about his work which invariably 
compels you to think of the greatness of the soul that 
could have conceived it. To me he is one of the greatest 
souls that ever lived. His noble soul sought expression 
not only in sculpture and painting, but in poetry, archi- 
tecture, and engineering. And it is a remarkable fact 
that his greatest work was done after he was seventy-two 
years of age, during which time he completed the dome of 
St. Peter’s and painted the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, 
the work of the latter occupying four years—two years 
of which the old man lay upon his back in order to do his 
best work. Although his life was filled with cares and 
hardships, he worked on down to the last and died at the 
ripe old age of eighty-nine. Again, who does not feel a 
kindly interest in the life of Fra Angelico, the monk of 
Fiesole, who refused from the Pope the archbishopric of 
Florence that he might follow his heaven-born occupa- 
tion, namely, that of preaching to the world through his 
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pictures, in which there is always breathed a spirit of 
gentleness and purity which has made them the admira- 
tion of countless thousands through the ages? Who is 
not charmed by the life of a Da Vinci, whose zeal to excel 
in painting led him to seek perfect knowledge of every- 
thing which would make him a better painter? His pur- 
suit of knowledge led him to the study of history, science, 
philosophy, and above all else, the Bible. In this is he 
not a splendid example for the preacher who would be- 
come proficient in the great art of preaching? He was 
also a close observer of the things of every-day life. He 
lived to the great age of ninety-eight, and is said to have 
done some of his best work in his latter years. And al- 
though he lived in an age when morals were not at their 
best, he is said to have lived a pure and upright life. Or, 
who does not stand in admiration of that immortal genius, 
Raphael, who shines like a brilliant star of the first mag- 
nitude in the galaxy of great painters? And, who does 
not lament the untimely setting of that star? For the tal- 
ented and handsome young painter ran to excess with his 
companions in vice, thus bringing his most brilliant and 
remarkable career to an untimely end at the age of thirty- 
seven. But with all that, there must have been much that 
was sweet, admirable, and almost heavenly in the soul of 
Raphael, for that is what we see in his work. And who 
can fail in admiration of the industry and perseverance 
of a Tintoretto, who is said to have painted every scene 
in our Lord’s life mentioned in the four Gospels? We 
are impressed with his patience and skill as shown in his 
‘‘Paradise’’ in the Ducal Palace, Venice—a picture con- 
taining more than five thousand heads and faces, and is 
reputed to be the largest oil painting in the world. Or, 
who is not charmed by the life of a Titian, who wrought 
with such marked seriousness and depth of feeling that 
he almost lives and moves among us to-day? But we can- 
not continue this indefinitely. Space forbids. We com- 
mend a study of this kind to those who can possibly find 
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the time for it. We cannot hope to appreciate good art 
until we have learned something of the lives of the artists. 
Painting is the most elaborate and complex of all the arts 
that appeal to the eye, and therefore the most difficult to 
understand. It requires study, thought, patience, and a 
concentration of all the powers of the soul. 

One often hears the remark, ‘‘I can’t appreciate art.’’ 
But that is not the worst of it. The one who usually says 
it has no patience with anyone else who professes to see 
something in art. He says that all art is alike and he sees 
nothing in any of it, and will not credit anyone else for 
seeing any more than he sees, however much time and 
thought others may have given to the subject. ‘T'o learn 
the value of art requires more effort than that of a child 
turning the leaves of a picture book. If we would learn 
the true value of art, let us begin as pupils and not as 
critics. Let us learn awhile before we begin to criticise. 
Great works of art will unfold their secrets to those who 
wait and look for them. Let us be swift to see and slow 
to speak. Painters have their faults, as do others. Even 
some of the great masters made serious mistakes in their 
interpretation of Bible narratives, but we must remem- 
ber that the artists were influenced by the errors of their 
time; and frequently they were employed to give certain 
interpretations to religious pictures. This will account 
for many of the incongruities which one witnesses in al- 
most any European art gallery. But we must endeavor 
to know what the artist has striven for, to understand his 
aim, and, if possible, to catch his spirit. If we only have 
the patience to do this even to a small degree, we shall 
soon find ourselves growing rapidly in our appreciation 
of the best works of art. 

The study of art also has its historical value. We can- 
not know the history of any given period apart from the 
artists of that period. They are always imbued with the 
spirit of their times and in a manner are the interpreters 
of their times. This is especially true of these artists 
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who have given themselves primarily to the treatment of 
religious subjects. There is much of the life, thought, 
and history of the people represented in the work of the 
old masters. Mr. J. R. Frence well says in his ‘‘Christ in 
Art’’: ‘‘Many of the old masters are of value largely in 
the historical sense, as contributors to the record of the 
progress of past art. Their works are the treasured pos- 
sessions of the galleries of Murope, on account of their 
high general value to civilization of the art of painting. 
And yet, most of them, despite the most glaring faults, 
as measured by the cannons of technique of to-day, pos- 
sess a still higher value than this. They are the record 
of the state of feeling and thought of the day when they 
were made. The exact status of the current of religious 
feeling can be traced in the canvasses of the masters far 
easier by those who know how to read it than in any other 
way. These painters were in an important sense the soul 
of their time. Their greatest mission is as religious his- 
torians ; but they render also contemporary manners, cos- 
tume, character, so that there is not one of the most 
archaic and seemingly grotesque of the older works of 
art but has a religious, a historical, and a moral signifi- 
eance. This is the essence of the value of painting—it 
gives us exactly, like poetry, in a simple form, ‘the souls 
not of one man, but of many. It is scarcely too much to 
say the whole of the civilization of his time is in the com- 
plete works of every important master.’’ 

One of the highest uses the preacher can make in the 
study of the works of art is for the cultivation of esthetic 
tastes. There is a feeling for the beautiful within the 
human breast which all time shall not be able to eradicate. 
It is heaven-born, and the preacher, above all others, 
should seek the development of this gift in its noblest 
sense. It was God who made this world with so much 
beauty in it and it is He who gave to man the power to ap- 
preciate the beautiful. ‘‘Beauty,’’ says Goethe, ‘‘is at 
, once the ultimate principle and the highest aim of art.’’ 
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The great artist, whether he be painter, sculptor, or musi- 
cian, is only struggling to give expression to the intui- 
tions or feelings of his own soul. The true and the beau- 
tiful are his goal and when he attains—or even ap- 
proaches—his ideal there is always a response from the 
rest of his fellows. President E. Y. Mullins very aptly 
says in his ‘‘ Axioms of Religion’’: ‘‘ Art is simply the as- 
sertion of man’s inherent capacity for beauty, the claim 
that he is competent to trace out in time all the subtle 
lines of grace, all the varied hues and forms of a manifold 
and wonder-crowded universe. Art is simply the march 
of the beauty-lover along the highways of variegated 
creation, forward and upward until he stands face to face 
with Him who is the infinitely Beautiful.’? We believe 
that the great artists, when studied aright, will lead us 
closer to God. They have at least struck a heavenly 
chord in the human soul and God forbid that it should 
ever cease to vibrate. 

Of course, along with the development of our esthetic 
sense we will be careful to discriminate between what is 
good and bad—truth and error. While the old masters— 
and the later ones, too, for that matter—have wrought 
nobly and well, yet they have been the means of perpet- 
uating many errors, chief among them the worship of the 
Virgin Mary. Perhaps this has not been so much the fault 
of the artist as the result of wrong teaching. And just 
here there is a close relation between the religious teacher | 
and the religious painter. Therefore, it behooves the 
minister to be quick to discern between the true and the 
false and be ever ready to reprove the error and condemn 
the wrong, and at the same time be as quick to recognize 
and to praise what is noble and worthy whether in art, lit- 
erature, or everyday life. 

The preacher needs to be acquainted with art in its 
broader significance-—and just here we may also include 
architecture—for its practical value. He who attempts 
to build a house of worship, for example, or to repair or 
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decorate one already built, or to install an organ, or to 
improve the music of his church, will most certainly need 
some knowledge of the subject in hand, for not even archi- 
tects can always combine utility and beauty with good 
taste. Blunders are being made everywhere because 
preachers and people have not given the proper attention 
to these things. Witness in your own town or city, it may 
be, the waste of money and material because Protestant 
churches have never yet learned how to build and to beau- 
tify their church buildings as they should do. After the 
Reformation there was, under the influence of the stern 
preaching of Luther, Calvin, Knox, and others, a swing- 
ing away from the art of the Roman church, just as the 
early Christians rejected the art of paganism, each re- 
garding it as a snare and a temptation. Only the Roman 
Catholic and Episcopal churches have through the cen- 
turies appropriated art and used it as a religious emblem. 
They may have gone to an extreme, especially the former, 
in the substitution of the material for the spiritual, but 
have not other religious bodies gone too far in the other 
direction in studiously avoiding all forms of art in their 
architecture and services? However, in recent years 
there has been a marked tendency to return to the more 
artistic in the building of churches, the decoration of 
walls and in the plan and arrangement of church services. 
Of course, we need to have judgment sufficient to guard 
against errors, and yet self-reliance enough to appropri- 
ate what is useful and beautiful in the worship and serv- 
ice of Christ. During the last generation the stained 
glass window and the organ have been admitted to our 
churches under great protest, especially in some quarters, 
but these things have come to stay. Other changes are 
coming and will continue to come in the way of mural dec- 
orations, varied artistic designs, and more elatorate mu- 
sical programs. 

And the end is not yet. The author of ‘‘Christ in Art’? 
again says: ‘‘The day of a general revival of religious art - 
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is not far distant. Mural decoration is undoubtedly at 
this moment the leading art motive in the United States. 
The acknowledged beginnings of a national art are, it is 
confidently hoped, appearing in this feeling. And the 
chief, the inevitable center of inspiration must come as it 
came in the days of the pontiffs of the Italian Renais- 
sance, from the church. 

‘‘There are other sects of power and influence to-day, 
beside the only one which existed in the time of Raphael, 
and it is an important sign for the revival of great art, 
that these have begun to encourage the painter, the sculp- 
tor, and the designer. Out of the darkness of indifference 
to the greater message held in solution by sound and form 
and color, which has lain like a ban on Protestant commu- 
nities since the Reformation, we are gradually emerging 
as a whole religious people. And the event prophesies a 
more splendid day for art than the world has ever before 
known. The esthetic spirit has gradually become the 
commanding influence in general civilization, and, aided 
by the great accessions to the resources of technique, 
which have been developed within the past half-century, 
it has given us from the hands of a few European masters 
some of the most important contributions to religious 
painting that have been produced.’’ 

In conclusion, allow me to say that the preacher 
should be able, as far as possible, to discern the signs of 
his time. There are in this important realm tendencies 
at work either for good or evil, or it may be for both, 
which we should be able to perceive. Let us hope that 
these tendencies only presage a day of better things. It 
is not a time for rash judgments, sweeping denunciations, 
or hasty conclusions; but a time for a serious contempla- 
tion of a most important subject—one that affects all the 
interests and activities of Christ’s earthly kingdom. 
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PAUL’S VALUATION OF HIS MINISTRY. 


By Rev. J. L. Rosser, Briston, Va. 

The conviction a preacher holds as to the value of his 
ministry will greatly influence his life-work. That con- 
viction marks his conception of personal responsibility 
in the carrying out of a great plan, in which all the forces 
enlisted are designed to work together for one divine 
event—the setting up of the kingdom of God among men. 
The valuation will determine the measure of consecration, 
and the consecration, within the limits of given abilities 
and opportunities, will determine both the intensive and 
extensive aspects of his achievement. Appreciation 
would perhaps be a more accurate word for the purpose 
in view in this article, but it has become so shopworn that 
its full import is not commonly realized. So valuation 
is adopted as the key-word here. 


1. Paul did fully value his ministry. To linger long 
in proof of this would be carrying coals to Newcastle. 
He enthroned it above all rival considerations, and 
placed upon it a crown which, in his estimation, no other 
human employment was worthy to wear. There dwelt 
in his mind a constant sense of the significance of the po- 
sition he occupied. ‘‘How beautiful are the feet of them 
that bring glad tidings of good things!’’ The apostle 
believed his own quotation. It was a matter of great 
moment that he ‘‘was appointed a preacher.’’ 


His valuation of the office is often implied. The 
glory he felt in his ministry is realized by the reader 
even when Paul has not formulated it into words. A 
spirit deeply interfused through all his words and acts 
proclaimed that his being lived and moved on uncom- 
mon ground. It was a light within a globe, glowing 
through all its embodiment. It pervades his letters as 
the wind the leaves of the forest trees. There is about 
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him a dignity, solidity, and strength whose roots run 
deep into the soil of his being. 

One of Paul’s culture and taste will never be need- 
lessly personal, yet when occasion demanded, he openly 
proclaimed the importance he attached to his vocation. 
“‘T glorify my ministry.’’ ‘‘I reckon that I am not a 
whit behind the very chiefest apostles.’’ When later he 
called himself the least of all the apostles, he was not 
thinking of the office or work of the ministry, but of him- 
self spiritually, having specially in memory the years 
when he was a ‘‘blasphemer, and a persecutor, and inju- 
rious.’’ ‘‘JI hold not my life of any account as dear unto 
myself, so that I may accomplish the ministry which I 
received from the Lord Jesus.’’ And it is worthy of 
emphasis that his valuation of his vocation was never 
subject to depreciation. ‘The initial halo that brightened 
around his conception never faded into the light of com- 
mon day, but retained its lustre throughout his many and 
diversified experiences. His appreciation maintained 
its lofty pristine level. It burned ever like a vestal fire 
in the temple of his soul. 

2. The reasons for Paul’s supreme valuation of his 
ministry lay in several considerations, the first of which 
was that he discovered that his life was a factor compre- 
hended in God’s original plan for getting the gospel 
preached among men. ‘‘God, who separated me, even 
from my mother’s womb, and called me through his 
grace.’’ He was not an incidental conscript, substituted 
at the eleventh hour for some one who, like Judas, had 
fallen away; but, in the original divine blue-prints, God 
had made allowance and assigned a place to Paul’s min- 
istry. He was God’s workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus for the good work of the ministry, which God afore 
prepared that he should walk init. He thus saw himself 
as a predestined tributary to the great stream of divine 
purpose flowing through the ages, which fact lent dignity 
and a cosmic significance to his appointed work. 
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A second reason on which Paul rested his valuation 
was that he was sure of his call in time to take up this 
before-prepared ministry. What the author of Hebrews 
says as to the high priest’s office, Paul would have hear- 
tily affirmed of the Christian ministry. ‘‘No man taketh 
the honor unto himself, but when he is called of God,’’ 
and never was one more free from having taken the initi- 
ative in the matter than was Paul. ‘‘Paul, called to be 
an apostle through the will of God,’’ and ‘‘separated 
unto the gospel of God.’’ ‘‘I was appointed a preacher, 
and an apostle, and a teacher.’’ The carefully scientific 
critic may discuss the method of the call, whether it was 
merely psychological or objectively audible, but the fact 
of certainty to Paul’s own soul cannot be eliminated. 
He had seen his burning bush, and knew the voice heard 
therefrom was God’s, and he henceforth walked on holy 
ground. 


Viewed absolutely, there would be strong presump- 
tive evidence of the value of a clear call from such Au- 
thority, but a third reason for the apostle’s worthy valu- 
tion of his ministry appeared when there was committed 
to him a stewardship in ‘‘the mysteries of God.’’ The 
situation assumed a practical phase when there was 
given to the enlisted soldier his weapon: ‘‘the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God.’’ And Paul was as 
sure of the facts here as he was of his divine call. The 
‘‘word of reconciliation’? had come to him directly 
‘‘Hor neither did I receive it from man, nor was I taught 
it, but it came to me through revelation of Jesus Christ.”’’ 
The saving truth deposited with him made him ‘‘debtor 
both to Greeks and Barbarians, ‘both to the wise and to 
the foolish.’’ His call began to relate itself to life as he 
realized that in his possession were ‘‘unsearchable 
riches’’ to be administered for the benefit of a race 
spiritually impoverished. ‘‘Whosoever shall call upon 
the name of the Lord shall be saved,’’ but ‘‘how shall 
they hear without a preacher?’’ 
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Considering together an authoritative call to preach 
and the truth which he was to declare directly revealed 
to him, a fourth factor in Paul’s valuation of his ministry 
logically emerges: he was sure of its significance to God’s 
cause in the world. The received truth was the ‘‘ power 
of God unto salvation to every one that believeth,’’ re- 
gardless of the many who ‘‘opposed themselves and blas- 
phemed,’’ rejecting the Way. As the apostle preached 
in many places, God would bless the truth, and ‘‘take out 
of them a people for his name.’’ His ministry thus had 
a significance as it related to individual hearers, who 
thereby believed unto eternal life. 


His ministry was, also, to become the master factor 
in liberating the gospel, in determining the views of the 
time as to the gospel’s essential nature ‘and practical 
scope. Was Christianity to become a new Judaistic sect 
only? Was the gospel, as had been the law, to be bound 
by Palestine, or was it to be the good news for the whole 
human race? Efforts were being made to limit it, con- 
fine it, or cumber it; and to Paul’s illuminated mind this 
was intolerable. ‘‘A man is not justified by the works 
of the law, but through faith in Jesus Christ.’’ This ba- 
sal fact the apostle resolved to keep clear from all en- 
tangling alliances, disengaged from burdening ceremo- 
nialism. The middle wall of partition must be broken 
down, for the ‘‘same Lord is Lord of all, and is rich unto 
all that call upon him.’’ The divine vase must be shat- 
tered, that its imprisoned fragrance might fill the world. 
Peter might turn back and Barnabas dissemble; but not 
one inch would Paul retreat from his advanced position 
of equal rights to all in the grace of the gospel, and that, 
too, untrameled by Jewish customs, whose time for van- 
ishing away had come. ‘‘Not even Titus, who was with 
me, being a Greek, was compelled to be circumcised.’’ 
Paul saw the danger as did no other man; and over 
against the hostility of the Jews, and the vacillation of 
converts, there arose his clear voice, that has since been 
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‘‘heard round the world.’? Humanly speaking, but for 
his defence, what might have been the fate of the gospel’s 
intended universality, we cannot say; but by valiant ar- 
gument and consistent preaching he met the ‘‘false 
brethren,’’ and overcame them fully and forever. It 
was a battle of principles, and principles, championed by 
this apostolic knight-errant, gained the day. 

His ministry had a further and vast practical signit- 
icance to the kingdom in that Paul was set apart to be a 
missionary pioneer. Of all his generation it was Paul 
who should most lengthen the cords of the kingdom. He 
had early heard the command, ‘‘Depart; for I will send 
thee forth far hence to the Gentiles.’? The wisdom be- 
hind this commission was revealed when it soon became 
evident that his ‘‘kinsmen according to the flesh’’ were 
going to be ‘‘disobedient to the heavenly vision’’ brought 
to them in the gospel. Preaching among them was sow- 
ing on soil beaten hard by tradition and prejudice. The 
fertile fields lay in the ‘‘regions beyond.’’ The lands 
that long in darkness had lain were by Peter to see a new 
light. In harmony with the original orders from the 
Crown, ‘‘The Holy Spirit said, Separate me Barnabas 
and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them.’’ 
He was to strike for heathenism’s fallow ground. His 
work would thus become a ‘base of operations for other 
missionaries. ‘‘I laid a foundation; and another build- 
eth thereon.’’ Along the trail he was to blaze in the 
heathen wilderness, the torch-bearers of the gospel 
would travel in after years; for smaller men are able to 
follow where a greater has led. And his special call was 
reenforced by a worthy personal ambition to ‘‘preach 
the gospel not where Christ was already named,’’ that he 
‘might not build upon another man’s foundation.’’ He 
was the flying wedge that first broke into the vast ranks 
of those children of darkness who had ‘‘refused to have 
God in their knowledge.’’ The significance to the king- 
dom’s future course and progress of that chain of 
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churches which Paul established through the important 
cities of Asia Minor and Europe is inestimable. 

3. Important consequences inevitably flowed from 
such a valuation of his ministry by the apostle. It set 
him firmly in his vocation. ‘‘Necessity is laid upon me; 
for woe is unto me, if I preach not the gospel.’’ He could 
never think of any other calling as worth while for him. 
‘‘Christ had taken him, as the sovereign harmony takes 
the wandering tone.’’ He had seen the ‘‘vision splen- 
did’’ of the ministry; he would follow the gleam. He 
reckoned that other things were not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory of the ministry. He had entered 
the divinely opened field, and closed the gate behind him. 
He had put his hand to the plow, and could never be so 
unworthy as to look back. He must accomplish the min- 
istry which he had received from the Lord Jesus. He 
was 


‘“‘One who never turned his back, but marched breast 
forward.’’ 


It made him diligent in his work. Only a thing con- 
vincingly believed and fervently felt to be of greatest 
value could have urged a man into the labors which Paul 
gladly assumed. Converted, ‘‘straightway in the syn- 
agogues he proclaimed Jesus,’’ and ceased only when a 
martyr’s death hushed his tongue forever. The record 
that lies between those dates is unique in history. What 
a vision of holy activities rises before an intelligent 
mind out of his statement: ‘‘From Jerusalem, and round 
about even unto Illyricum, I have fully preached the gos- 
pel of Christ.’? And then to Rome, perhaps to Spain, 
and back again into Asia Minor and Greece he carried 
the good news of the grace of God unto all men. Surely 
his statement is justified, ‘‘I labored more abundantly 
than they all.’’ 

The inner sense of the worth of his ministry gave him 
a spirit of enduring courage which no fiery trials could 
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quench. ‘‘Thrice was I beaten with rods, once was I 
stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck,’’ and there follows 
the long list of perils and pains endured in the name of 
the Lord Jesus. ‘‘We were accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter.’’ ‘‘Kven unto this present hour we both hun- 
ger and thirst, and are naked, and are buffeted * * * we 
are made as the filth of the world, the offscouring of all 
things.’’ But in spite of it all he was courageous in pur- 
suing his course. At Lystra‘he was dragged out as dead, 
but it is recorded that ‘‘he rose up, and entered into the 
city’’ again. His friends besought him not to go up to 
Jerusalem to Pentecost for danger of the Jews, but Paul 
answered, ‘‘I am ready not to be bound only, but also to 
die at Jerusalem for the name of the Lord Jesus.’’ To 
die were gain if he fell on the field where the Lord had 
appointed him to fight. His consecrated soul fully ap- 
preciated what is elsewhere written, ‘‘Jehovah is the 
strength of my life; of whom shall I be afraid?’’ 

So important was his assigned task that he was forti- 
fied against failure. ‘‘Seeing we have this ministry * * 
* we faint not.’? Perseverance was a native trait with 
Paul, but as his life was now devoted to a greater cause 
than in earlier days, we may well believe that this qual- 
ity was strengthened and elevated. We see him in the 
driving power of a great conviction of duty. 


For where he fixt his heart he set his hand 
To do the thing he will’d, and bore it through.’’ 


To read the record of this man’s sufferings and labors 
stirs us, on the one hand, with compassionate feelings, 
and, on the other hand, arouses whatever elements of 
heroism may be slumbering within us. 


‘‘Yes, without cheer of sister or of daughter, 
Yes, without stay of father or of son, 

Lone on the land and homeless on the water, 
Pass I in patience till the work be done.”’ 
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Moreover, Paul’s clear conception of the importance 
of his ministry stimulated him to utmost faithfulness in 
delivery of God’s truth. He was a steward of the mys- 
teries of God, and ‘‘it is required in stewards that a man 
be found faithful.’’ He did not pare off the severer 
phases of the message. He did not water to weakness 
the strong medicine of the gospel. Neither fear of un- 
popularity nor hope of favor shaped his speech. ‘‘I 
shrank not from declaring unto you the whole counsel of 
God.’’ ‘‘But even as we have been approved of God to 
be intrusted with the gospel, so we speak, not as pleasing 
men, but God who proveth our hearts.’’ ‘‘I ceased not 
to admonish you every one night and day with tears.’’ 
His preaching was ‘‘unto Jews a stumbling-block and 
unto Gentiles foolishness;’’ but it was a small thing that 
he should be judged of any man’s judgment, if only 
Christ, who had appointed him to service, counted him 
faithful. It was God’s message; he would deliver it; 
and, as in the case of the old prophet, ‘‘they, whether 
they will hear, or whether they will forbear, yet shall 
know that there hath been a prophet among them.”’ 

Thus Paul so highly valued his ministry, so appreci- 
ated its significance, that he exercised himself to have a 
conscience void of offence toward God and man. He 
endeavored to make full proof of his vocation. There is 
a causal connection between his high valuation and faith- 
ful fulfilment of his ministry and the mingled pathos, 
confidence, and satisfaction that breathe forth from his 
swan-song, ‘‘I have fought the good fight, I have finished 
the course, I have kept the faith.’’ At eventide there 
was light, soft, sweet, and heavenly; and such light as 
never has its origin on land or sea here below. 

Paul was the Master’s greatest preacher: primus i- 
ter pares. It is refreshing and stimulating even to walk 
in the shadow of his greatness. It is a tonic to the min- 
isterial conscience, a rebuke to ministerial indifference 
and languor. There were some things in Paul’s minis- 
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try that were local and temporary in form, but the under- 
lying principles are unchangeable. Suffer a word of ex- 
hortation. In view of the apostle’s attitude, in whom 
the mind of the Master was so nearly reproduced, is 
there not need of a new evaluation of their ministry by 
‘those who have been called to that sacred function? The 
saint and scholar who made the talk at the ordination of 
the writer, and who now rests under the shades of beau- 
tiful Hollywood, said on that occasion, ‘‘Young men, 
magnify your ministry.’’ Sure of a call, of the posses- 
sion of the abiding truth, of his ministry’s significance 
to individuals and to the kingdom, the spirit of Paul 
should rule to-day in the heart of every one who 


/ 
‘‘negotiates between God and man, 
As God’s ambassador, the grand concerns 
Of judgment and of mercy.’’ 


He should gird up the loins of his whole being, and walk 
worthy of that high vocation whereunto he also has been 
called. For 


‘< «Tis not a cause of small import 
The pastor’s care demands, 
But what might fill an angel’s heart; 
It filled the Saviour’s hands. 
They watch for souls for which the Lord 
Did heavenly bliss forego, 
For souls that must forever live 
In raptures or in woe.’’ 
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THE EDUCATION OF LOVE. 
By Satiy Netti Roacu, Lovisviiiz, Ky. 


The investigation of dev and “Ayaréy in the New 
Testament opens to the student an intensely interesting 
and important question. Since, on account of its egoistic 
tendencies, philein* cannot serve, even though it is 
Christ-centered, and since, on account of its dominant 
and out-reaching nature, agapan, however deep and con- 
trolling, will not do the will of God unless it is Christ- 
centered, by what means and when does the Holy Spirit 
accomplish the necessary training that shall fit the re- 
deemed, not only for some assigned and special service 
during the earth life, but for an eternal and uninter- 
rupted service during the life that is to come? The an- 
swer to this question as it is given in incident and char- 
acter-picutre here and there on the sacred pages, unfolds 
the gracious and tender, and yet firm and decided manner 
in which God deals with the impulsive and uncertain 
philein and with the imperious agapan and evolves from 
both the deep-rooted, Christ-centered agapan that shall 
forever redound to the divine glory. Here is opened the 
wonderful subject of God’s Permissive and Positive 
Calls. As the study of these progresses it becomes mani- 
fest that there is between them a marked distinction, 
though the distinction lies in the manner and not in the 
fact of the exhibition of God’s sovereignty and grace. 
“Trust and Obey’’ is the watchword of the Kingdom, its 
simplest and its greatest lesson, in the mastery of which 
lies the only pathway of progress and the key-note of ul- 
timate victory. In the Permissive Call God summons 
phileim and deals with its self-interest and consequent 
lack of trust. In the positive call God summons agapan 
and deals with its self-will and consequent unwillingness 


*For convenience, the Greek words will be written in English text. 
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to obey. But it is one God who calls, and all those who 
are constrained to pass through the many and various 
experiences are made one in their service to Him. 

It is a common mistake, and one that is productive of 
much confusion and error, to restrict what is mentioned 
as a ‘‘call from God”’ to a call to preach the gospel, or to 
do what is termed ‘‘religious work.’’ But the Bible does 
not read in that way. There the tasks to which God-calls 
His chosen vary as greatly as do the individuals who are 
called. Noah was called to build an ark; Abraham, to a 
marked pioneer movement; Moses, to the organization 
and command of a great host; Aaron, to the Priesthood; 
David, to the throne; Isaiah and Jeremiah, as messen- 
gers of the Most High to their own people; and Jonah, as 
a foreign missionary. In the New Testament, Zacharias 
was called to be the father of the Forerunner; Mary, to 
a life of suspicion and sorrow; Martha, to the high task 
of home-making; Joseph of Arimathea, to furnish a 
tomb for the Saviour, and, with Nicodemus, to place in it 
His body; Peter, to open the gospel-doors to Jews and 
Gentiles; Paul, to set forth the deep meaning of the di- 
vine message; and John, to give a vision of its coming 
glories. Shall the servant circumscribe or dictate his 
task? Surely, that servant errs who undertakes to ad- 
just duties before God with respect to their relative im- 
portance, or to declare the spiritual rank of the servitors 
by the nature of the task assigned. The importance and 
the dignity of the divine call lie not in its purpose and 
outcome, but in its Source and Authority. 

To the Old Testament we first go for a typical in- 
stance of God’s dealings with philein through the medi- 
um of the Permissive Call. The first Temple is the 
typical instance. The difficulties that may be encoun- 
tered do not seem to present themselves to the subject, 
or to be considered, if presented; but, the divine consent 
having been obtained, the work is at once undertaken. 
God deals very tenderly with His people. He knows His 
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own, and He also knows that love is not wanting in sin~ 
cerity because it is, as yet, untrained. When He grants 
the faith and hope that claim ownership in Himself and 
exult therein, He does not doubt or misjudge the untu- 
tored love that He intends shall one day confess His ow- 
nership in the redeemed. That David gave expression 
not only to the spontaneous desire of his own heart, but 
to the desire of Israel whom he represented, is manifest 
from the willingness and the abundance of the offerings 
(I. Ch. 29:6-9) that were brought. Therefore, in the sto- 
ry of the first Temple we find that God, emphasizing the 
fact that such a thing had not been commanded, grants 
the Temple to Israel, though He appoints Solomon to ac- 
complish its building; that, divine sanction having been 
accorded, wealth in lavish abundance, every facility and 
resource needed, and every outside help that was essen- 
tial, was readily at hand to the forwarding of the work; 
and that the result was a production that was a marvel of 
grandeur and magnificence. 

One sees the Temple completed and dedicated, and 
Israel, as a nation, beginning to feel more and more the 
burden of maintaining a pure Jehovah worship which 
had been so delightful in the Tabernacle in the wilder- 
ness and so essential amid the hostilities of the Conquest. 
Not one iota is the standard lowered to meet Israel’s un- 
disciplined love. Pure worship entails the stigma of pe- 
euliarity among the surrounding nations; it means ab- 
staining from much in which it seems advantageous to 
engage, an inviolate line drawn where often these nations 
would court alliance and allure with their splendors; and 
it means Israel’s restriction from much that is enticing, 
and Israel’s bearing of much that seems onerous and 
useless. 

Philein love is the expression of the pleasure of the 
subject associated with and derived from the object, 
and under such conditions as these no pleasure is per- 
ceived. The voice of philein is dumb, and that of the 
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deeper agapan has not yet been awakened to utterance; 
and because Faith, Hope and Love are an inseparable 
trinity, Faith hides her head in Love’s dark mourning 
robe, and Hope has not one word of encouragement to 
offer. The shrinking soul, in abject terror, says to God, 
‘‘T can not!’’ The altar fires burn low; the Sin-offering 
and the Burnt-offering are not brought to the Sanctuary. 
There is no out-look of encouragement; resources have 
been exhausted. It is the period of utter and abject dis- 
couragement that must come to this impulsive (philein) 
love as before a faithful God it comes face to face with 
its own egoism and helplessness, and realizes its utter 
and absolute failure before that God to whom it longed 
to bring its treasures and the trophies of its triumphs. 
In all the story of human nature there is no dejection like 
its 

But there is another step in the tutoring of this 
(philein) love by the plan of the permissive call. Not 
only is the soul brought face to face with its own weak- 
ness and self-seeking, but now, stripped and humbled and 
confronted with the opportunities that were granted to 
its own importunate pleading, it is brought face to face 
with a God who, while wondrously gracious and patient 
and forbearing, is omnipotent and supreme, and jealous 
concerning the dignity and honor that are due to His holy 
name. In its humiliation the soul is taught that what 
this God permitted to be undertaken must now be ac- 
complished, else the power evidenced in His permission 
would be subjected to question; that that for which He has 
supplied resources and opportunities must be achieved 
with just the means that He has supplied, or else He 
would be proven lacking in wisdom in adapting means 
to an end; that that which, by His sovereign permission, 
loomed up in forbidden antagonism must be met by the 
soul in the abandonment of trust, or else this were a God 
wanting in love to His chosen. 


That wondrous (agapan) love of God awakens its own 
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response, and to the chastened, humbled soul the 
‘‘must,’’ losing not one whit of its imperative nature, 
gradually becomes again a most gracious ‘‘may’’—not 
the ‘‘may’’ having the philein interpretation that means 
the pleasure of the Ego, but the ‘‘may’’ with the agapan 
interpretation than which, to this same Ego, there can be 
no greater evidence of Grace or no more binding 
‘Smust.?? 

It is exactly to the first task, but under very different 
circumstances and understanding its much deeper mean- 
ing, that the soul is now made to return. Henceforth it 
is of far more importance to the Subject that he should 
comprehend God’s purpose in fostering the first desire, 
and should become acquainted with God’s will concerning 
him and his work, than that God ‘should be informed of 
his wishes with reference to that. work and the aids 
deemed necessary to its completion. Moreover, these 
same opportunities and aids must now be such as will 
most glorify God, rather than make easy or safe or un- 
hindered the task. 

There is in all God’s word no more wonderful record 
than this divine dealing with philein through the agency 
of the permissive call—plilein, Christ-centered for all 
eternity in regeneration, Christ-centered for time in the 
permitted offer of service, and yet, as impulsive, vacillat- 
ing and unreliable as a winsome, affectionate, untutored 
child, or as an ardent, enthusiastic, undrilled soldier. 
But God permits nothing to be undertaken by philein 
that His wisdom will not justify and His omnipotence 
bring to completion. Therefore, as philein emerges 
from the task-enforced discipline, still more thoroughly 
Christ-centered, but transformed into the Self-forget- 
ting agapan, we see the thought of the soul’s ownership 
in God lost in the greater and deeper thought of God’s 
ownership in the soul, and that which was weak through 
impulsiveness and desire for self-preservation and self- 
gratification is made strong in the utter abandon of trust. 
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Under the patient, persistent training of the Holy 
Spirit ‘‘the love’? emerges from its philein period, and 
with attention fixed only upon the Master. 

That this permissive call, when granted, is a manifes- 
tation of the purpose of God, and is therefore certain to 
be enforced in the fulfillment of His will, is emphasized 
by the fact that God does not always permit the under- 
taking of the task that is suggested by the subject, but 
sometimes imperatively withholds His approval, and 
sometimes positively assigns another task instead. 

Moreover, it must be borne in mind that there is a 
vast difference between God’s permissive call whereby 
He approves a proffered request and grants the divine 
sanction for the carrying out of a proposed plan, and His 
permissive decree wherein, being unconsulted, He hides 
His face and withholds restraining grace, that His peo- 
ple or His enemies, following the bent of their own incli- 
nations and ‘becoming entangled in the consequences 
thereof, may be the more thoroughly brought, the one to 
repentance, and the other to overthrow. In both the 
thought of permission implies some granted desire of the 
creature. In the call this desire is granted by approval; 
in the decree, by forbearance. In the one, the desire of 
the creature, although sifted and purged, will be ulti- 
mately proven to be God-directed, will be trained, stimu- 
lated, and more than fulfilled. In the other, the desire 
of the creature will be clearly shown to be contrary to 
God’s will. 

The building of the Temple and the martyrdom of 
the Apostle Peter are examples of God’s permissive call. 
Hezekiah’s friendship with Babylon (II. Ch. 32:31), 
Pharaoh’s persecution and pursuit of Israel (Ex. 14:- 
17-18) and the world’s active hostility to the saints are 
examples of God’s permissive decrees. 

In the study of philein and agapan it has been shown 
that philein is the declared, spontaneous and impulsive 
assent to an ownership from which comes a realization 
of protection or pleasure; while agapan is the declared, 
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voluntary and persistent consent to an ownership from 
which comes a realization of responsibility or subjection. 
As a dominant sentiment in the human heart, this lov- 
ing (agapan) crowns its object, whatever that may be; 
obeys the will which demands for this object a fixed at- 
tention; holds in firm subjection all other pleadings of 
Self; assumes all responsibilities imposed; counts no 
cost; spends and delights in being spent in the service of 
the controlling object or idea. So Alexander the Great 
surrendered himself to conquest; Napoleon, to glory; 
Columbus, to discovery; and Darwin, to science. So 
many a man has surrendered himself to his one master- 
passion which asserts complete domination over Self. 
Whatever it may be that becomes the object of this ab- 
sorbing (agapan) love, efficiency in service thereto be- 
comes of the love its distinguishing mark, as inefficiency 
at the crucial moment is distinctive of the childish 
philein; for in agapan the will asserts its regnancy, and, 
the more there is to distract and oppose, the more volun- 
tary and fixed is the attention. It is not difficult to under- 
stand that this masterful loving (agapan) in the heart 
of a man, by the very positiveness of its nature, demands 
-very positive dealings that it may be concentrated upon 
the Christ, and may serve Him only. It does not need to 
be changed in kind, but to be subjected to a new Master 
who must be recognized in both temporal and eternal 
things. It has already learned to surrender every thing 
to the controlling voice in an utter abandonment of trust; 
it must be taught the absolute mastery of the new Voice 
that speaks, and must be constrained to yield an implicit 
and voluntary obedience to that Voice alone. 

In the Old Testament, the call of Israel to conquer 
Canaan stands out as the typical instance of the God- 
centering of this (agapan) love through the agency of 
the imperative call; and in the New Testament its 
parallel is in the call of the arch-persecutor, Saul of Tar- 
sus, to be the Apostle Paul, henceforth the ‘‘bond-slave’’ 
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of the Lord Jesus Christ. In each instance it is manifest 
that the first suggestion of the proposed service came to 
the subject with the force and emphasis of a positive com- 
mand. Israel, exultant in recent deliverance from bond- 
age, enthused with the idea of becoming a great nation, 
and therefore gladly submissive to every requirement 
that would secure organization and progress, was con- 
fronted with a command to which obedience was black 
with threatenings of national extermination; sharply and 
squarely the issue was drawn between the desire for na- 
tional advancement and present allegiance to the divine 
purpose. Saul of Tarsus, on fire with zeal for the pre- 
servation of the religion of the Jews and the earthly 
glory of his people, was called upon for an entire re- 
concentration of his faculties and a re-direction of his 
energies and attention to an aim that seemed to him 
antagonistic to all for which he had labored. And in 
each case the new issue was put with all of the tremen- 
dous emphasis of a divine ‘‘must.’’ To Israel at Kadesh- 
Barnea, and to Paul’on the way to Damascus the abrupt- 
ness of the change demanded was bewildering, and the 
difficulties overwhelming; but in each case stern mani- 
festation of the divine power enforced the word of com- 
mand. Israel, in the forty years of wandering in the 
wilderness, learned that Jehovah’s ‘‘must’’ was no 
trifling matter and that disobedience was the surest way 
to accomplish national extermination; and Saul, blinded 
by the glories of the exalted Jesus, during the hours of 
darkness and bewilderment and pain, came to understand 
that Heaven’s sceptre was held by no impotent or uncer- 
tain hand. Before either task was begun the Spirit did 
well His conquering work, and the subject had learned 
not only the authority but the un-dreamed-of grace that 
was vested in this compelling power, and was taught to 
desire above all things to know and to do the divine pleas- 
ure. This time-limited, self-directed love—albeit, ag- 
apan—hitherto bent to the service of self-enthroned 
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ideals, had been arrested by Omnipotence and warmed by 
the in-breathing of Divinity into the time-forgetting, self- 
out-pouring consecration that would count it highest joy 
to serve God alone, and to the chastened subject the 
Lord’s imperative ‘‘must’’ had become a marvelously 
gracious ‘‘may.’’ Israel of Kadesh-Barnea had lost 
nothing of national enthusiasm, when, stepping down in- 
to the bed of the Jordan, it became Israel of the Con- 
quest; and Saul of Tarsus abated nothing of his single- 
ness of purpose or of his tireless energy when he became 
Paul, the Apostle, and stlyed himself the ‘‘bond-slave’’ 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

There is one respect in which the positive call of the 
Apostle Paul differs from the positive call of the Israel 
of the Conquest, though the difference does not in the 
least affect the nature or the manner of the call. This 
difference relates wholly to the time at which the call was 
given and brings into further emphasis a mark distin- 
guishing the positive call from the permissive. The call 
of Paul to the apostleship was simultaneous with his ac- 
knowledgment of the divinity of the Nazarene, and ever 
afterward was to him inseparably connected with the 
conviction that revealed himself as a sinner and the per- 
secuted Jesus as the only Saviour. This is often so. 
Many a man has desperately fought conviction of sin 
from a deep and unexplained realization of the fact that 
confession would inevitably demand not only a thorough 
and radical change in the whole tenor of life—which 
change would be gladly yielded in the acknowledgment of 
Christ as Saviour—but also a specific abandonment of 
some cherished plan or purpose, in itself not at all wrong, 
and the adoption of some other course in life, whose 
adoption must mean the confession of the Christ as abso- 
lute Master in immediate and fundamental detail. To 
Saul of Tarsus to confess the Christ as the long-expected 
Messiah and his own personal Saviour meant an over- 
whelming obligation to preach Him. And no matter how 
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humbly and consistently he might have lived, no matter 
how clearly (in his chosen vocation as a Jewish lawyer) 
he had set forth the higher law of the gospel, no matter 
how faithful and patient and true had been his personal 
appeals in private life, that obligation, as he then faced 
it, could never have been met outside of preaching. 

One can not fail to perceive that in contrast with the 
vehement desire that is the characteristic of the earlier 
stages of the permissive call the earlier stages of the 
positive are marked by the strength and depth of accom- 
panying convictions. The conditions to be met stand out 
with startling clearness; no item is left unnoticed; no 
difficulty is glossed over; no obstacle or hindrance is con- 
cealed. But every harsh detail spells the divine ‘‘must”’ 
and drives it with conquering power deep into the soul. 
As the call progresses, no matter how great or how small 
the task, it becomes to the soul the intensely important 
matter for the prosecution of which life itself is given. 
These are convictions that may not be gainsaid, that 
carry with them the courage through which they find ex- 
pression, and the resolution and patience that are neces- 
sary for their full manifestation. Witness the Apostle 
Paul, as, fronting the threatenings and oppositions that 
awaited him at Jerusalem, he calmly declared: ‘‘But 
none of these things move me, neither count I my life 
dear unto myself, so that I might finish my course with 
joy, and the ministry which I have received of the Lord 
Jesus, to testify the gospel of the grace of God.’’ The 
man who before God is convinced that he must is the 
man who before men will prove that he both will and 
ean: and therefore, who, against all odds, will win for 
himself and his cause both confidence and esteem. More- 
over, this conviction of the impotent personality of the 
servant and of the supreme personality of the Master, 
that were born with the birth of the call, together with 
the conviction of increasing and imperative obligation, 
growing with the growth of the call, and manifesting 
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themselves in continued action and endeavor, are not less 
marked than the later conviction of God’s wonderful 
grace in rendering thus emphatic every conviction ac- 
companying the call. This last conviction now translates 
the earlier ‘‘must’’ into a marvelous ‘‘may’’ whose deep 
convicting power emphasizes the ‘‘private law’’ of the 
inestimable privilege that it reveals. It is the purpose 
of both the positive and permissive calls to arouse and 
stimulate in the heart that Christ-centered, steadfast 
love which Paul calls ‘‘the love,’’ ‘‘ dyérn,’’? and of 
which he writes: ‘‘The love never faileth.’’ Therefore, 
there can be no greater blessing granted to a man than a 
deep and abiding conviction of the Master’s claim upon 
him for some specific service, no matter how heroic are 
the measures that are required to awaken such a con- 
viction. It is always the man who is conquered by an 
idea who will conquer with that idea. Even so, it is the 
man who is thoroughly conquered by ‘‘the love’’— 
‘“ dyarn’—of Jesus, who will conquer for the Christ. 
‘The love’’ is born of God, and the infinite only can 
be its goal. The aim of victory in its unfolding is not 
merely the winning of new laurels, but the development 
of the conqueror for yet fiercer battles. The purpose of 
service is not the benefit of the Christ who is served, for 
the Infinite can not be benefitted by the finite, but the 
training of the servant that he may reflect the Nature of 
which he is made a partaker. In the present life, the 
soul—though redeemed—is yet bound by ‘‘the body of 
this death.’’ Necessarily, then, the education of love 
must be marked by shocks and severities and by many a 
‘face to face’’ meeting in many a desolate ‘‘wilderness.’’ 
But this education is far too important in the eyes of the 
Great Teacher for its beginnings to be postponed until 
the tranquilities of heaven. Nay, verily, these very ad- 
versities are to minister to its progress; until, in the life 
to come, when each of the redeemed is presented ‘‘fault- 
less’’ before the throne. Then, unchecked and unhindered, 
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shall the education of love be carried on to its constant 
attainment of more and more perfect service through- 
out the endless aeons. 

The Holy Spirit knows thoroughly those whom He 
graciously brings to the heavenly birth. He knows their 
characteristics and traits inherited through the flesh, and 
He knows also the place designed for each and the pre- 
cise service to be required from each in the eternal king- 
dom of the Lord Jesus Christ. Moreover, being infinite 
also in wisdom and in ‘‘the love,’’ He never errs in the 
dealing that is necessary to bring each one to the accom- 
plishment of His eternal purpose in order that the cruci- 
fied and risen Jesus may be eternally glorified in each one 
of the redeemed. 
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book is full of sympathy and has a mystic note that is delight- 
ful. The volume in the main represents lectures delivered on 
the Smyth Memorial Foundation at Magee College. The style 
is untechnical, while rich with the ripest scholarship. It will be 
welcome to many in view of the 1914 Sunday School Lessons on 
the Life of Christ, but the book is good for any year and all the 
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Prof. Kennedy has done a needed and a notable piece of 
work in this important book. The volume first appeared as a 
series of articles in The Expositor. The. author exhibits rare 
poise of judgment in a field where many easily lose their way. 
The new discoveries relating to Mithraism and other mystery- 
religions have led some scholars to turn to these sources for the 
historic foundations of Christianity, with the result that they are 
blind to the Old Testament right across the path of Paul. Prof. 
Kennedy keeps his eyes open for all that Paul may have picked 
up from heathen sources by way of illustration and finds fre- 
quent verbal allusions to this or that phase of the religious life 
of the time. But he does not see that Paul perverted the Chris- 
tianity of Christ either by Mithraism or any other theory. The 
book is the sanest word on the freshest phase of discussion con- 
cerning Paul and deserves a wide reading. 
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S. Paul and His Companions. By E. Basil Redlich, Assistant Curate, 
Hampstead. Macmillan Co., New York. 1913. 310 pages. $1.50 net. 


Mr. Redlich calls his book ‘‘A Short Study of the Book of the 
Acts of the Apostles; an enquiry into the power of friendship 
as a factor in the life of S. Paul.’’ It is more interesting as a 
sketch of Paul’s friends than of Paul himself, though there are 
useful comments concerning the work of the great Apostle. 
There is an alphabetical list with sketch of Paul’s friends, the 
most useful thing in the book. The lists of the ‘‘Seventy’’ sent 
forth by Jesus, are, of course, valueless. 

A. T, ROBERTSON, 


Studies in Ephesians and Colossians. E. Y. Mullins, D.D., LL.D. 
Sunday School Board, Southern Baptist Convention, Nashville, Tenn. 
1918. 182 pages. 50 cents. 


The present volume belongs to the Convention Series, of which 
that on Mark, by Dr. J. J. Taylor, has already appeared. The 
aim is to present a popular and readable, though scholarly expo- 
sition of the Bible. President Mullins possesses distinct gifts for 
the interpretation of these two great doctrinal Epistles of Paul, 
and he has performed his task with great skill and sympathy with 
Paul’s problems and point of view. No Epistle is more respon- 
sive than Colossians to the light of modern research or more eas- 
ily misunderstood. Dr. Mullins follows Lightfoot in the main, 
though open to the discoveries since Lightfoot’s day. These 
‘“Studies’’ ought to be welcome to thousands of Bible students 
who will, because of them, find fresh delight in Paul’s writings. 
Though the book is written in the main in untechnical language, 
yet the ground is covered with care, and keen insight is mani- 
fested at every turn. 

A. T. RoBERTSON. 


Die Briefe des Apostels Paulus an Timotheus I, II, an Titus. Er- 
klart von Lic. Dr. Martin Dibelius. Verlag von J. C. B. Mohr (Paul 
Siebech), Tiibingen, Germany. 1913. Ss. 286. M. 1.90 (subscription 
price); singly M. 2.10; bound M. 3.10, 
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Dibelius contends for the unity of the Pastoral Epistles, but 
not for the Pauline authorship. He recognizes, however, that it 
is not a clear case. In the exposition he makes full use of all 
modern scholarship, including light from the papyri and the 
mystery-religions. The book is a fine specimen of German thor- 
oughness. 

A. T. RoBERTSON. 


The Epistle of Priesthood. Studies in the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
By Alexander Nairne, B.D., King’s College, London. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. 446 pages. 


There is a wonderful fascination in the book of Hebrews. 
The Epistle has numerous excellent commentaries and there 
seemed to be no special demand for another. And yet Professor 
Nairne comes to the book, like Delitzsch, as a Hebrew professor. 
This fact does qualify him for the interpretation of the priestly 
work of Christ. The author writes in flowing expository style, 
yet with full command of scholarly resources. The Epistle has 
mastered his own soul and he is a faithful exponent of this majes- 
tic picture of Christ. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Studies in the Apocalypse. Being Lectures Delivered Before the 
University of London. By R. H. Charles, D.Litt., D.D., Canon of West-. 
minster. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 1913. 199 pages. 


Dr. Charles is the chief authority to-day on Jewish Apoca- 
lypses. He has made this difficult subject all his own. He is 
therefore eminently qualified to make lucid and helpful remarks 
about the great New Testament Apocalypse. He notes one great. 
difference between this book and the Jewish Apocalypses which 
are pseudonymous because the Law was considered final. He 
thinks also that in the Revelation of John the eschatological ele- 
ment is less than the historical and contemporaneous. He dates 
the book toward the close of the first century A. D. Dr. Charles 
gives a valuable sketch of the various views of the book through 
the ages. He thinks that the author made use of previous Jew 
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ish material in his book and that these are interpolations. I have 
many doubts as to this part of his theory, but he has made a 
helpful study. 

A. T. RoBERTSON. 


The Book of Revelation. By B. H. Carroll, D.D., The Fleming H. 
Revell Company. New York. 358 pages. $1.75. 


All who know Dr. Carroll will expect clearness, strength and 
ample learning in any book he gives us. This volume gives us 
his lectures to the students of the Southwestern Baptist Theolog- 
ical Seminary on what is confessedly the most difficult book of 
the New Testament. The book makes easy reading and is in- 
tensely interesting. Touches of personal experience add to the 
interest. The author is usually confident, occasionally diffident, 
always frank. 

The Domitianic date (95 or 96 A. D.) is accepted, and the 
book accepted as the latest in the Bible. The author regards the 
words of 22:6 as certifying to all the rest and binding it up with 
them. So the closing warning in 22:18f is regarded as applying 
to all. 

The object of the book is declared to be ‘‘to reawaken faith, 
hope, love and courage in God’s people’’ by flashing ‘‘on the can- 
vas as the last scene of revelation the facts of the future of the 
Churches, of their triumphs in the struggle in which they were 
engaged, and of the ultimate glorious victory.’’ And this is done 
in the form of ‘‘symbolic apocalyptic prophecy.”’ 

There are three main divisions: The things thou sawest 
(ch. I) ; the things that are (covering the earth scene in chs. II 
and III, and the heaven scene of chs. IV and V); the things 
which shall come to pass hereafter (VI—XXII). 

In interpreting the third part, the author adopts the syn- 
chronous historical view. He says: ‘‘As Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John present the life of our Lord in four parallel views, each 
complete from its own angle of vision, so here are four complete 
synchronous views of His Kingdom, each from its own angle of 
vision, to wit: 1. The seals, or the gospel as preached, 2, The 
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trumpets, or the gospel as prayed. 3. The true Church as an in- 
stitution, opposed by the apostate Church. 4. The Holy War, 
and the salvation of the Jews.”’ 

The seven bowls or plagues are placed under the third divi- 
sion, the millennium under the fourth. The first resurrection is 
a resurrection of the souls—not the bodies—of the saints and 
symbolizes the fact that the principles they advocated are tri- 
umphant’’; the implied second resurrection is a resurrection of 
wicked souls and symbolizes the renaissance of wickedness ‘‘ when 
Satan is loosed again.’’ The glorious achievement represented 
by the Millennium is the achievement of the dispensation of the 
Spirit and is inaugurated by the sudden conversion of the Jews, 
and their unparalleled evangelizing power. Toward its close 
comes the revival of wickedness, the incarnation of Satan in the 
Man of Sin, the Antichrist par excellence, and then in 20:11ff 
the Second Advent, the judgment and the New Heaven and the 
New Earth. | 

The book inspires hope, calls to heroic endurance and sum- 
mons to a great-souled and self-sacrificing fidelity. 

J. H. FAarMEr. 

Friedrich Blass’ Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen Griechisch. 


Vierte v6éllig neugearbeitete Auflage besorgt von Dr. Albert Debrun- 
ner. Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, Gottingen. 1913. 346 pages M. 8. 


Professor Debrunner has done a good piece of work on Blass’ 
Grammar. It very greatly needed revision for it held in the 
main to the old view of the New Testament Greek and had a - 
good many typographical errors. Debrunner has modernized 
the book while leaving it essentially the work of Blass. He has 
made more references to the papyri and inscriptions, and left 
out some of Blass’ linguistic idiosyncrasies. He has also made 
the book more usable by more frequent paragraphs. One doubts, 
however, the wisdom of the plan of having the generalizations 
all en bloc followed by the illustrations en bloc in smaller type. 
It is a bit annoying either to read on through both groups or to 
jump from one to the other repeatedly. But the book is an im- 


provement on the old Blass. oN Ronee 
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Theologische Jahresbericht. Das Neue Testament. Bearbeitet von 
Briickner, Knopf, Windisch. M. Heinsius, Leipzig. 1913. 


This careful bibliography is again brought up to date and is, 
as usual, indispensable to the student who wishes a complete sur- 
vey of current literature about the New Testament. 


Melchizedek, or the Exaltation of the Son of Man. By G. W. Reaser. 
Sherman, French & Co., Boston. 1918. 185 pages. $1.25. 


Melchizedek has always excited curious interest among theo- 
logians. The present writer takes him to be Christ himself who 
visited earth in the time of Abraham. It takes a large book to 
prove what is obviously not true. 


The Fourfold Gospel. Section |. Introduction. Diatessarica Part X. 
By Edwin A, Abbott. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 1913. Demy 
8 vo. 175 cents net. 


Dr. Abbott here discusses the questions of the order of the 
Gospels and their arrangement as preparatory to the study of 
the Four Gospels together. It is a technical theme, but Dr. Ab- 
bott’s wealth of knowledge and racy style make a readable and 
stimulating volume. He is a tireless worker and is leaving a real 
monument of learning in these volumes. 


The Gift of Tongues. By D. A. Hayes, Garrett Biblical Institute. 
Jennings & Graham, Cincinnati. 1913. 119 pages. 


Prof. Hayes frankly admits that the gift of tongues is pos- 
sible now and has often appeared since the Apostolic times. He 
thinks that Edward Irving really saw this manifestation of di- 
vine energy. However, he holds that this gift belongs to the 
immature stage of Christian experience, has grave perils, and is 
not to be sought after by Christians. 


It is Not Lawful. A Romance. By Arthur H. DeLong. Jennings 
& Graham, Cincinnati. 1913. 353 pages. $1.25 net. 
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This is a romance of the beginning of the Gospel. 

The author attempts a very difficult thing without the genius 
of Lew Wallace in Ben Hur. He catches to some extent the 
spirit of the time, but he has Herod having the Roman soldiers 
search in Bethlehem for the son of Zacharias (pp. 20f.) to slay 
him. The author adopts the theory that Salome loved John the 
Baptist and pictures all the supposed details. He makes use of 
the legends about John. 


A Critical Introduction to the Old Testament. By George Buchanan 
Gray, D.D., D.Litt., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis 
in Mansfield College, Oxford. 1918. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 253 pages. 75 cents net. 


If one wishes a briefer treatment of Old Testament Introduc- 
tion than is found in Driver, he can obtain it in this new book by 
Dr. Gray. The discussion is intended for the average mind. Any 
Bible reader who wishes to know what the great body of modern 
critical scholars think concerning the different books of the Old 
Testament can here get it in readable form. Dr. Gray has in 
mind the difficulties of the general reader, and helps him over 
rough places as well as one could be expected in dealing with 
complex problems. A useful bibliography may be found at the 
back of the book. Students who are familiar with Dr. Driver’s 
Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament will not find 
much that is new in Dr. Gray’s book. Dr. Gray has put in the 
compass of a small volume a great deal of information. 

JOHN R. SAMPEY. 


Class-Book of Old Testament History. By George Hodges, Dean of 
the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 1913. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 222 pages. $1.00 net. 


Dean Hodges has given a fairly conservative treatment of Old 
Testament History. He accepts very much indeed of the account 
given in the historical books of the Old Testament, and arranges 
his material in logical order. The book readily lends itself to 
classroom use. The author accepts the modern critical view of 
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the Old Testament in general, but he is a good deal more con- 

servative than most modern scholars. The style is pleasing, and 

the book is supplied with chronological tables and a good index. 
JOHN R. SAMPEY. 


Die Genesis, tibersetzt und erklart, von D. Otto Procksch, Professor 
der Theologie in Greifswald. A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 
Leipzig, 19138. xi+530 pages. M. 10.50; bound M. 12.50. 


Dr. Procksch follows the method adopted by some of the most 
recent commentators on Genesis, in that he comments on the pas- 
sages in the book not in the order in which they are found in the 
modern translations, as well as in the Hebrew text, but first he 
makes his critical analysis into sources, and then treats the parts 
assigned to each of these sources in order. First he takes up the 
so-called Jehovist, and presents the material from that document. 
Next he treats the Elohim source, known commonly as E. He 
reserves for the closing treatment the sections assigned to the 
Priestly writer, P. If the analysis into documentts could be ac- 
cepted as reasonably final, there would be decided advantages in 
this method of discussion, especially if the order of the docu- 
ments in point of time could be agreed upon. In the Book of 
Genesis practically all the story material is assigned to either J 
or E. The Priestly document is for the most part merely a skele- 
ton of genealogies and statistical material. The material as- 
signed to P is so devoid of human interest, apart from the beau- 
tiful story material in J and H, that it is difficult to think any 
author would compose such a document as a separate composi- 
tion. Of course, as a document for filing among the archives of 
a priestly society, it is conceivable that one might have composed 
such a dry history. The general reader is enabled to pass suc- 
cessfully over these sections of genealogies as they occur in the 
Book of Genesis, because he has become profoundly interested in 
miany of the persons whose names are there recorded, in the vivid 
story material to be found on either side of these genealogical 
lists. On the theory of the critics, surely much credit must be as- 
signed to the redactor who distributed this statistical material 
throughout the whole roll of Genesis, instead of detaching it, as 
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our modern critics do, and giving it a place all to itself. The J 
and E sections are vivid and entertaining, and entrancing like a 
discourse by an eloquent preacher who has collected many beau- 
tiful and striking illustrations of his thoughts. The P material 
reminds us of the bare skeleton of a sermon which the audience 
is not supposed ever to see. | 

Dr. Procksch has written a full and very learned commen- 
tary on Genesis. He has made more use of the ancient versions 
than has been common with critical scholars in the past. The 
German style is easily intelligible to a foreigner. We have been 
greatly pleased with his frequent use of short sentences. 

JOHN R. SAMPEY. 


Textkritische Materialien zur Hexateuchfrage, von Johannes Dahse, 
Pfarrer in Freirachdorf (Westerwald), I. Die Gottesnamen der Gene- 
sis, Verlag von Alfred Topelmann, Giessen, 1912. Ss. 1912. P. in Gene- 
sis 12-50. M. 4.80. 


Mr. Dahse has made an exceedingly careful study of the Di- 
vine names in the Book of Genesis. He has also traced the usage 
in Genesis with regard to the names Jacob and Israel. Dahse 
has been foremost in insisting in recent critical studies that the 
Septuagint and other ancient versions ought to be more constant- 
ly employed by critical students. He is confident that the He- 
brew text, as preserved to us, is much more modern than the 
text lying back of the ancient translations of the Old Testament. 
He has gone into the matter with painstaking care, and the facts 
which he brings to light are receiving considerable attention at 
the hands of modern scholars. Mr. Dahse had to wait some time 
for recognition, but his researches from this time forth will no 
doubt receive prompt attention at the hands of other scholars. A 
good many of the passages in the Hebrew text relied upon for 
separation of the Pentateuch into various documents on the us- 
age as to the Divine names will have to be revised in the light of 
textual criticism. The general effect of Dahse’s researches will 
be to discredit more and more the divine names as criteria for 
the separation of the Pentateuch into documents. 


JOHN R. SAMPEY. 
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The Short Course Series. Edited by Rev. John Adams, B.D. New 
York, Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 75 cents each. 


(1) The Man Among the Myrtles, a Study in Zechariah’s 
Visions, by the Editor. (2) Jehovah—Jesus, by Rev. Thomas 
Whitelaw, D.D. (3) A Mirror of the Soul, Studies in the Psal- 
ter, by the Rev. John Vaughan, M.A. (4) The Story of Joseph, 
by Adam C. Welch, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis, New College, Edinburgh. (5) The Divine Drama 
of Job, by Charles F. Aked, D.D. We have in previous issues 
reviewed several books in The Short Course Series, edited by 
Mr. Adams. We are not surprised that the series should be 
growing rapidly in numbers, and we are confident that it will 
grow in popular favor. It is possible to read any book in this 
series at one sitting. Almost uniformly the style is free and 
flowing, and there is a human interest attached to all that is said. 
Busy pastors and laymen who wish to be in touch with the best 
recent thought concerning the Bible and its application to mod- 
ern life, will discover in these volumes helps that will be greatly 
appreciated. Mr. Adams has given a sympapthetic treatment of 
the Prophet Zechariah, and has brought his message into direct 
relation with our modern religious life. An excellent brief bib- 
liography is added as an appendix. 

Dr. Whitelaw has found Jesus in the Old Testament. He dis- 
cusses the phrases Jehovah-Jireh (The Lord will provide) ; Je- 
hovah-Rophi (The Lord is my healer) ; Jehovah-Nissi (The Lord 
is my banner) ; Jehovah-Shalom (The Lord is peace) ; Jehovah- 
Tsidkenu (The Lord our Righteousness); Jehovah-Shammah 
(The Lord is there). The person and work of our Lord Jesus 
receives frequent and appropriate mention at the hands of Dr. 
Whitelaw. 

Mr. Vaughan has brought out in a sympathetic fashion the 
beauties of the Psalter, and its rich suggestiveness and helpful- 
ness in Christian meditation and prayer. He has given samples 
of the beautiful prayers and praises of the Psalter, and shows 
how it lifts up the soul of the Christian into living fellowship 
with God, just as it did the soul of the ancient psalmist. In the 
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last chapter of this brief work, Mr. Vaughan treats of the diffi- 
culties encountered by the Christian in his study of the Psalter. 
He frankly recognizes the superiority of the teaching of our 
Lord Jesus with regard to enemies over the view and practice of 
the ancient psalmists. The saints of Old Testament times were 
on a lower level, and we do not now dare to use the words as 
they were first spoken by the psalmist. Still the Psalter abides 
as our greatest devotional manual. 

Welch tells the story of Joseph, and makes application to our 
modern life. In his treatment, chapter by chapter, he takes the 
Bible story as it has been handed down to us, and makes good use 
of it. 

Dr. Aked traces briefly Job’s struggle with doubt, and the 
victory of faith in the end. He also gives character sketches of 
Eliphaz the Seer, Bildad the Sage, and Zophar the Ordinary 
Soul. 

In every series of books there is some unevenness in the work 
performed by different authors, but we commend this series as 
uniformly worth reading. 

JOHN R. SAMPEY. 


The Song of Songs of the King and His Bride. An interpretation 
by Charles Walker Ray, D.D. 1913. American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety. 552 pages. $1.50 net, postpaid $1.63. 


The trend in recent years has been toward a literal interpre- 
tation of Canticles. Dr. Ray revives the allegorical method. His 
treatment in detail is instructive, and helpful to the devotional 
life. He avoids many of the absurdities and crudities of the al- 
legorical style of exegesis. He is loyal to Jesus as Saviour and 
King; and the reader who follows him throughout will be led to 
increased devotion to the Person of our Lord. If we are to have 
the allegorical method at all, we commend Dr. Ray’s treatment 
as sane and suggestive. 


The Poetry and Wisdom of the Old Testament. By Alex. R. Gordon, 
D.Litt., D.D., Professor of Old Testament Language and Literature, 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. 1913. T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh. 
Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. 110 pages. In paper covers, 6d., 
net; postpaid, 7d. 
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Dr. Gordon has made extensive studies in the poetry of the 
Old Testament. In this little primer he gives to the general 
reader the results of his elaborate studies in the poetry and wis- 
dom of the Old Testament. Results of modern critical study are 
presented by Dr. Gordon in an attractive style. 


Unpointed Hebrew Passages. Selected, for the use of students, by 
A. W. Greenup, D.D., Litt.D., Principal of St. John’s Hall, Highbury. 
1913. Cambridge. W. Heffer & Sons Ltd. 


For students beginning Hebrew, Mr. Greenup has selected a 
number of interesting passages using only the consonantal text. 
It is an exceedingly valuable drill for beginners to read Hebrew 
with the aid of an unpointed text. The selections seem to have 
been well chosen. 


Wie erklart sich der gegenwartige Zustand der Genesis? Skizze 
einer neuen Pentateuchhypothese, von Pfarrer Johannes Dahse. 1913. 
Giessen. Verlag von Alfred Tépelmann. 40 Pfennige. 


Dahse has in this little pamphlet given a pretty full history 
of the critical treatment of Genesis. He has especially given a 
full account of his own contributions to recent Old Testament 
Criticism, and of the researches of Harold Wiener. 


Il. THEOLOGY AND APOLOGETICS. 


Christ and the Dramas of Doubt; Studies in the Problem of Evil. 
By Ralph Tyler Flewelling. New York, 1913. Eaton & Mains. xi+277 
pages, $1.00 net. 


This volume deals with the age-long problem of sin, and its 
pendant evil, in an instructive and stimulating way. It is stud- 
ied in five—the five—great dramas in literature, viz.: the Prom- 
etheus of Aeschylus, regarded as ‘‘the struggle with an impos- 
sible theology’’; ‘‘Job—the struggle with the mystery of pain’’; 
Hamlet, treated as ‘‘the struggle with the problem of an out- 
raged moral order’’; ‘‘Faust—the struggle with the problem 
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of redemption’’; and Ibsen’s Brand, viewed as ‘‘the struggle 
arising from the failure of spiritual ideals.’’ Now, the charac- 
terizations of these dramas are suggestive of a fine bill of fare 
spread on this table. Of course it will occur that each of these 
phases of struggle is to be found more or less in all five of the 
dramas, and in that more intimate drama of each man’s own ex- 
perience. It is a fruitful study and the work is well done. A 
final chapter brings us to ‘‘Jesus of Nazareth and the Personal 
Solution,’’ where the only sure promise of solution is to be found 
for this always dark problem. 
W. O. CARVER. 


The Essence of Christianity; A Study in the History of Definition. 
By William Adams Brown, Ph.D., D.D., Roosevelt Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. New 
York, 1913. Charles Scribner’s Sons. xi+332 pages, 90 cents net. 


Ten years before the public, this work is now well chosen for 
a place in the ‘‘Scribner’s Popular Religious Series.’’ Dr. 
Brown is a master of clear, frank statement; has a fine historical 
sense and a judicial attitude that lays hold on the vital in any 
view. Hence there is a synthetic element in his writings that 
will serve a fine purpose for many readers. The present volume, 
as many will know, and as is indicated by the appended descrip- 
tive title, is an objective historical study of the way Christianity 
has been defined in its essential idea all through history. Dr. 
Brown finds the two tendencies, to see in Christianity, on the one 
hand, the supernatural as fundamental; and on the other hand, 
‘‘to lay stress upon the points of resemblance between Chris- 
tianity and the ethnic faiths, and to ground the supremacy of 
‘the former in the fact that it realizes a universal ideal.’’ He 
sees, and well states, that these views are not contradictory but 
only contrary and indicates how each is required to complement 
the other. The work is really a study in the philosophy of reli- 
gion. This new edition is timely and should be widely read. 


W. O. Carver. 
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Encyclopedia of Philosophical Studies. Edited by Wilhelm Windel- 
band and Arnold Ruge: English Edition under the Editorship of Sir 
Henry Jones. Volume I, Logic, by Arnold Ruge, Wilhelm Windelband, 
Josiah Royce, Louis Couturat, Benedetto Croce, Federigo Enriques 
and Nicolaj Losskij; Translated by B. Ethel Meyer. London (and 
New York), 1913. Macmillan and Co. x+269 pages, $2.00. 


Four other volumes are announced as a part of this under- 
taking. The plan is unusual. Instead of a large number of 
topics with short discussions there are to be several volumes deal- 
ing with the several departments of philosophical study, with a 
few representative writers discussing the divisions of each de- 
partinent, the effort being to bring out the essential nature and 
characteristics of each philosophical interest. Thus we are to 
have a sort of philosophy of philosophy. The system may be il- 
lustrated by a descriptive account of this first volume. After a 
brief ‘‘Introduction’’ by Ruge, ‘‘The Principles of Logie’’ have 
elaborate presentation in three discussions by Windelband, Royce 
and Couturat. Thus are occupied 198 pages. ‘‘The Task of 
Logic’’ is done in brief space, 17 pages, by Croce. About 25 
pages are devoted to ‘‘The Problems of Logic’’ at the hands of 
Enriques. Finally Losskij devotes less than 20 pages to ‘‘The 
Transformation of the Concept of Consciousness in Modern Epis- 
temology and Its Bearing on Logic.’’ This outline and these 
names will give a sufficient idea of the nature of the work and a 
guaranty of its scholarship and its truly international quality, 


and representative treatment. 
W. O. Carver. 


Constructive Natural Theology. By Newman Smyth. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 123 pages. 


A larger volume is to follow this on the same subject. Here 
we have simply a brief introductory discussion. Dr. Smyth has 
already produced quite a number of volumes in which recent 
science is made to pay tribute to religion and theology. One of 
the most interesting of these is The Place of Death in Evolution. 
In the present volume he insists that theology should come into 
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more vital touch with the conclusions of modern science and 
seek to interpret them from the theological point of view. Science 
supplies the data. Theology interprets the meaning of the data. 
There is already a mass of material ready to the hand of the 
theological investigator. With the electron at the beginning and 
Jesus Christ at the culminating point of nature, there is not 
wanting abundant evidence for the spiritual interpretation of 
the meaning of the world. Jesus is viewed as being in the natu- 
ral order, but not exclusively as a product of natural forces. He 
was God manifest in the flesh. The method of study recom- 
mended by the writer is one of great value for the Christian apol- 
ogist. The conclusions are scarcely more than intimated. The 
volume will be chiefly valuable as suggestive as a method of ap- 
proach. That method has its dangers, but is full of promise for 
the sane and judicial thinker. 
E. Y. Muwins. 


The Meaning of Evolution. By Samuel Christian Schmucker, Ph.D., 
Professor of Biological Sciences in the West Chester State Normal 
School, West Chester, Pa. New York, 1913. The Macmillan Company. 
298 pages. $1.50 net. 


This is a lucid, popular exposition of the principles of the 
evolutionary theory in its general aspects, with some illustra- 
tion also of details. The application is especially to biological 
evolution and detailed illustration makes the work, while rather 
discursive, all the more engaging and popular. The sketch of 
the English sparrow and the story of the horse are examples, 
although I do not swallow all the latter story. Chapters on ‘‘The 
Future Evolution of Man’’ and ‘‘Science and the Book’’ are too 
brief and too cautiously vague in some paragraphs for a definite 
estimate to be made of them. Their spirit is fine and their gen- 
eral principles true. On the whole the book should prove popu- 
lar and in the same measure useful for science and helpful, in 
its way, to religion. 

W. O. Carver. 


2 
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The Mechanistic Principle and the Non-Mechanical. An Inquiry 
into Fundamentals. By Paul Carus. Open Court Publishing Company. 
Chicago and London. 1913. Pp. 125. $1.00. - 


An attempt to graft a spiritual philosophy into a materialis- 
tic stock would seem to be a hopeless undertaking. But it is in 
a sense attempted in this book. The author recognizes ends and 
purposes in the universe since they are given in human experi- 
ence. Yet the mechanical explanation of things is necessary 
everywhere. Man is a machine, but he is a willing and purpos- 
ing machine. The fact that his choices are predetermined does 
not alter the fact that they-are choices. Thus the author thinks 
the dignity of man is in no way imperiled by his view, which, he 
declares, is midway between materialism and theism. The argu- 
ment, however, does not convince. The view of the ultimate prin- 
ciple or meaning of the world is very vague and unsatisfactory. 
Choice, which is not an expression of freedom, does not leave 
man’s dignity unimpaired. A God described as ‘‘the divinely 
grand immanent order of consistency, which is the foundation of 
all the uniformities of natural phenomena’’ is not a satisfying 
conception. The author in the latter part of the book gives the 
views of several other writers on both sides of the subject which 
make interesting reading. 

E. Y. Muuwins. 


The Assurance of immortality. By Harry Emerson Fosdick. New 
York, 1913. The Macmillan Company, x-141 pages. $1.00 net. 


This book is one more evidence of the abiding interest in 
personal immortality, as it is also of the feeling that the grounds 
of this great hope need, and stand, renewed testing in the light 
of all man’s advance in world theory. In taking up this task 
the author has especially ‘‘had in mind the man, conscientious 
about his daily work, with whom the words honor and friendship, 
fidelity and courage, weigh heavily, but who, occasionally lift- 
ing his thought to the problem of life everlasting, speedily turns 
away, saying: ‘What difference does it make? At least I can 
do my present task well, and if there be any world beyond the 
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grave, I will face it, when it comes.’’’ The author seeks to in- 
troduce to the thinking of such a man considerations that he has 
left out of the account. That there is such a class and a large 
one is well known. That this work will appeal to them is easy 
to see. There are three divisions: the significance, the possibil- 
ity, and the assurance of immortality. 

The work is dignified and forceful. The reader will never 
feel that the author is dealing with him on any but the most 
rational, sober lines and he will feel a genuine sympathy all the 
way. It is a book well worth while. 

W. O. Carver. 


The Ministry of Evil and a Study of the Future Life. By Chas. W. 
Millen. Sherman, French & Co. Boston, 1913. Pp. 149. $1.00 net. 


God is not responsible for evil, but He overrules and uses it. 
Neither in its active nor in its passive forms will it permanently 
exist in the universe. All sinners will finally be saved and even 
Satan will cease his opposition to God. This is told in verse. 
Then follow ‘‘Replies to Critics’’ in which many relevant points 
are discussed. . 

In the ‘‘Study of the Future Life’’ it is held that there will 
be many resurrections in the next life, each raising us to a higher 
plane of spiritual experience and power. There is no Biblical 
warrant for either of the views expressed, except by means of a 
very partial and fragmentary use of the pertinent texts. 

E. Y. Muuuins. 


The Evolution of a Theologian. By Stephen K. Szymanowski. 
Sherman, French & Co. Boston, 1913. Pp. 360. $2.00 net. 


™ An Anglican rector in his mental struggles encounters Tols- 
toy’s statement that ‘‘there is nothing absolute.’’ He gradually 
renounces belief in God, adopts the theory of the relativity of all 
knowledge, and becomes an agnostic. He gives up the ministry 
and starts a new organization which pursues ‘‘ goodness for good- 
ness’ sake.’’ Evidently this rector had no real knowledge of 
religion, else he would have found in it a point of contact and 
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illustration for the ‘‘empiricism’’ so much lauded by: him. The 
intellectual processes here outlined do not command great re- 
spect although they awaken sympathy for a spirit needing a 
deeper basis for his life in the realities of the spiritual world. 


E. Y. Muw.ins. 


Der religidse Unsterblichkeitsglaube, Sein Wesen und seine War- 
heit, religionsvergleichend und kultur-philosophisch untersucht. Von 
Lic. Theophil Steinmann. Géttingen, 1912. Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht. 
Ss. 166, M. 3.60 geb. 4.30. 


An historical and Psychological study of immortality, in two 
parts. The first part presents the primitive belief in the soul 
and traces its development, while the second part considers the 
truth of the belief. It is a conservative and constructive work. 


Rudolph Eucken’s Message to Our Age: An Appreciation and a 
Criticism. By Henry C. Sheldon, Professor in Boston University. New 
York, Eaton and Mains, 1918. 55 pages. 35 cents net. 


Clear, direct, fair, sympathetic, but independent—such is this 
brief interpretation of Eucken’s Religious Message. Compari- 
sons are made with Bowne favorable to him. 

No interpretation so brief could give a better insight into 
Eucken. 


The Miracles of Unbelief. By Frank Ballard, D.D., M.A., B.Se., 
F.R.M.S. - Popular (eighth) Edition. Edinburgh, 1913. T. & T. Clark, 
382 pages. 


This has justly proved a most popular work on Apologetics 
and it ought to be more widely read than ever in this edition at 
the nominal price of one shilling. No work meets more vigor- 
ously the assumptions of the dogmatic anti-supernaturalists. 
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Religions and Religion: A Study of the Science of Religion, Pure 
and Applied. By James Hope Moulton,, D.D., D. Theol., Late Fellow 
of King’s College, Professor in Manchester University, and Tutor at 
Didsbury College. New York, 1913. Methodist Book Concern. xx+212 
pages. $1.25 net. 


Nothing finer in the use of the materials of comparative re- 
ligion for a scientific defense of Christianity and for the reassur- 
ance of Christians in the face of critical doubt has appeared. 
Nor, taking it all in all, does one expect anything finer. This 
does not commit the reviewer to all the views of the author. I 
particularly dissent from his acceptance of the view that immor- 
tality of the individual was not developed until the time of the 
post exilic scribes, ‘‘that until the Old Testament canon was all 
but complete, the very idea of a future life in any shape was un- 
known.’’ So keen a student amazes when he speaks thus. 

With the author’s fearlessness in full view of all the light 
from ‘‘the mystery religions’’ and from the historical study of 
religions and of religion I am in full sympathy. He writes in a 
fine style that breathes a buoyant optimism all the way. He is 
a master of concise utterances pregnant with suggestions of col- 
lateral implications and influences; so that one gathers up a great 
bulk of ideas and information not explicitly contained in the 
author’s text, and weaves it into the argument as it proceeds. 

The book is one for a reader tolerably well informed concern- 
ing recent claims, discoveries and theories in the fields of Bibli- 
cal criticism, history of religion and the comparative study of 
religion. 

The author’s fine ridicule of the excesses of critical unbelief 
attains to the best degree of humor. 

It is the Fenley Lecture, celebrating the centenary of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, and is worthy of both the Lecture- 
ship and the Centenary. 

W. O. Carver 
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Our Own Religion in Ancient Persia: Being Lectures Delivered in 
Oxford Presenting the Zend Avesta as collated with its PreChristian 
Exilic Pharisaism, Advancing the Persian Question to the Foremost 
Position in Our Biblical Research: By Dr. Lawrence Mills. Published 
in the United States by the Open Court Publishing Company, 1913. 
xii+193 pages. 


‘We have omitted from the title page the more than a dozen 
lines descriptive of the learned author’s works that entitle him 
to fame and recognition as an authority. This same sense of 
authority must be admitted to be obtruded on the reader 
throughout the work in rather needless excess. The effort of the 
work is to show that the ancient religion of Persia contained 
some of the most characteristic Christian conceptions; among 
them those of the nature and oneness of God, the ideas of immor- 
tality and of the New Testament eschatology. The author does 
not claim absolute dependence of Christianity, through Exilic 
Judaism, for these doctrines. For the most part he leaves open 
the question of dependence, although it is inevitable that he 
should commit himself to a measure of dependence. 

The field which he opens and in which he speaks with author- 
ity is one of very great interest to students generally, and of 
very special interest to students of Christian origins. The posi- 
tion belongs to the class of extreme conclusions from resem- 
blances, often superficial. 

W. O. CARVER. 


Synesios von Kyrene, ein Characterbild aus dem Untergang des 
Hellenentums; von Dr. George Griitzmacher, A. Deichert’sche Verlags- 
buchhandlung, Leipzig, 1913. Ss. 1.80. Mk. 6. 


The life of Synesius is one of the best illustrations of the way 
in which a cultured heathen Greek passed over into Christianity. 
He was born about 370 in Cyrene of one of the most prominent 
and wealthy families of the country. His father left him ex- 
tensive lands, a great number of slaves, considerable personal 
property, and a library to which he continued to make additions 
throughout his entire life. He was educated in Greek literature by 
tutors in his home, and in philosophy in the city of Alexandria. 
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His chief instructor here was the famous Hypatia, who filled the 
dying heathen world with the greatness of her learning and the 
splendor of her lectures. She was a neo-platonist and a heathen, 
but her gifted pupil ever cherished for her a profound reverence. 
Throughout life he frequently quoted Plato with whom he was 
evidently thoroughly acquainted. After his schooling at Alex- 
andria he seems to have spent a short time at Athens. But the 
place did not please him; all its scholars had departed leaving 
only the famous places where they had worked, but the numerous 
foreign students were as haughty as ever. ‘‘Now,’’ says he, ‘‘in 
our time it is Egypt where the seed sown by Hypatia is growing 
up. But Athens, once the home of the wise, is now famous only 
through its bee culture.’’ Stinging comparison that! After 
a brief stay at his home he spent three years as ambassador at 
the court of Arcadius at Constantinople in an effort to obtain 
some relief for his fatherland from the oppressive taxation which 
was ruining the country. He always regarded these years with 
horror, because of the constant court intrigues and the terrible 
disorders, though he accomplished his purpose. 

On his return to Cyrene after an absence of five years in Con- 
stantinople and Alexandria he devoted himself to literature, phi- 
losophy and politics, and his work reveals to us vividly the 
strange life of the dying heathenism. He philosophized; had in 
his opinion revelations and even philosophical truths made known 
to him in dreams; he fought with the invading barbarians and 
dreamed in agony of their terrible ravages; he played at politics. 

He appears to have approached Christianity gradually until 
he was finally baptized, and soon afterward (some ancient writ- 
ers say before his baptism) was made bishop of Ptolemais. 
Henceforth he is the ecclesiastic. But to the end of his life he 
maintained his independence, and asserted and enjoyed the cul- 
ture he had acquired in heathenism. He had no sympathy with 
the hard, bitter, destructive tactics of many Christian leaders of 
this period. 

Let it be repeated that few characters give a more intimate 
glance into the conditions of the period. The work is brief and 
well done, W. J. McGuora.in. 
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The Commonwealths and the Kingdom. A Study of the Missionary 
Work of State Conventions. By Frank W. Padelford, General Secre- 
tary of the Massachusetts Baptist Missionary Society, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Board of Education Northern Baptist Convention; 
with Introduction by Howard B. Grose, Editor of “Missions,” author 
of “Aliens or Americans?” etc. Illustrated. The Griffith & Rowland 
Press, Philadelphia, 1913. xii+209 pages, 50 cents net. 


The author has in this volume done for State Missions what 
many books have done for foreign missions and a few for home 
missions. He has presented in form admirably suited for study 
courses a scientific presentation of facts, principles, methods and 
results of missionary operations under the state organizations of 
Baptists in the territory of the Northern Convention. 

It is done with remarkable ability. I.greatly wish we had 
such a study book for each denomination in America. In so 
limited a work the field could not be covered with anything ap- 
proaching completeness. The author has not always resisted the 
temptation to use his livest stories, but they give fascination to 
the work. I do not approve of all he says about comity and 
federation, but I am glad to have him help me appreciate the 
problems involved. 

{ could wish that he had treated the causes of division in 
Southern Illinois more sympathetically, if at all. Ihave not per- 
sonally approved the wisdom of that division and could have ap- 
preciated a friendlier treatment of the seceders for the sake of 
the future, and of the facts. Although written for Northern and 
Western States and dealing principally with conditions in these 
States the work has great value for all students of its general sub- 
ject and I can heartily commend it to pastors, secretaries and 
laymen in the South. ay AO eee 


A Hundred Years of Missions: The Story of Progress Since 
Carey’s Beginning. By Delavan L. Leonard, D.D., Associate Editor of 
the Missionary Review of the World. Introduction to the First Hdi- 
tion by Arthur T. Pierson, D.D. Third Revised Edition. Funk & 
Wagnalls Company, New York, 1913. viii+455 pages, $1.20. 


Previous editions of this work were published in 1895 and 
1903. The preface to this edition very properly says that it has 
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become ‘‘necessary thoroughly to revise the work and bring all 
the facts and figures up-to-date.’’ Truly this was necessary if 
the work were to be worth while. With the profession of author 
and publishers that this has been done it is painful to have to 
write the simple truth and say that the pretense is deceiving. We 
have sometimes on the same page, and in the same paragraph 
figures from the first and second editions unrevised and figures 
revised for this edition, Unless a reader has previous knowledge 
or has the former editions at hand for comparison he has 
no means of knowing the time to which his statistics apply, and 
is imposed upon. Moreover to undertake to print the Mission- 
ary history of China, India and Japan, to go no further, from 
plates made eighteen years ago and now only slightly modified is 
absurd, and would be ludicrous if it were not a serious wrong 
against the public. 
W. O. Carver. 


A History of American Baptist Missions. Revised Edition with Cen- 
tennial Supplement. By Edmund F. Merriam, author of “The American 
Baptist Missionary Union and its Missions,” etc. Philadelphia, 1913. 
American Baptist Publication Society. xxix288 pages. 50 cents net, 
postage 10 cents. 


This is a reprint of the edition of 1900 (there is a misprint, 
1910, on the copyright page) with slight modifications, and the 
addition, as an appendix, of a brief but valuable ‘‘Centennial 
Supplement’’ giving facts pertinent to the Centenary of the be- 
ginning of American Baptist foreign missions. 

The work is limited but very well done. It is a pity we might 
not have had a new and complete history in this Centennial year. 
But all should have this. We OAGaeeen 


Mothering on Perilous. By Lucy Furman; with Illustrations by 
Mary Lane McMillan and F. R. Gruger, New York, 1913. The Mac- 
millan Company. xii+310 pages. $1.50 net. 


This is a rare book in its combination of information, enter- 
tainment and human appeal. It has the form of the diary of 
a bereaved young woman who went to a Kentucky mountain 
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school, two days’ journey from the railway, to teach music and 
gardening. She remained to mother the lads that came from 
homes of feudists and mountaineer mothers to get ‘‘learning.’’ 

The facts and pictures are overstated and overdrawn and the 
dialect does not perfectly reflect the speech of the mountaineers, 
but the work nowhere misleads and everywhere awakens the deep 
emotions in a keen interest in these people who are coming belat- 
ed out into the current of life’s progress, from which they have 
been delayed in eddies for a century. Nothing more worthy and 
more fascinating concerning the mountaineers has come under 
my eye than this. Here are the feuds, the ‘‘moonshine,”’ the ig- 
norance, the pathos, the strength. It is about as real a piece of 
fiction as one will find. 

W. O. Carver. 


The Italian Helper for Christian Workers. By Rev. Angelo di Do- 
menica, B.D., author of “Metodo Teorico Practico della Lingua in- 
glese” and Other Religious Tracts. Philadelphia, 1913. The Grffiith 
& Rowland Press. 1438 pages, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Here is a speaking grammar of the Italian language utiliz- 
ing religious, 2. e. Christian, materials in its instruction. It is 
designed to fit the American Christian worker for access to Ital- 
ians in his community in order to give them the help of the Gos- 
pel and Christian sympathy. A bright man or woman with 
linquistie capacity could do splendidly with it. 


IV. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


1. SoctoLoey. 


Socialism: Its Strength, Weakness, Problems and Future. By Al- 
fred Raymond Jones. New York, Eaton & Mains: Cincinnati, Jen- 
nings & Graham, 50 cents net. 


There is much that is true in this little book, and much that 
is not. IJ wish not to do the author an injustice; but it seems to 
me not far from the truth to say that most of the things that are 
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true in it are quoted from other men; and most of the things 
that are not are the author’s own. The inroduction by Charles 
Stelzle is good. The statements as to the growth of Socialism 
are true. The statements as to what socialism is, taken from Ely 
and Stelzle, are all right; and so is the distinction which the 
author draws between socialism and communism, anarchism and 
nihilism. But his criticism of socialism is weak, misleading, un- 
intelligent. It is just the sort of criticism that strengthens so- 
cialism. For instance, he says ‘‘the theory of socialism is that 
all men are equal.’’ Now, that is, in fact, no part of the theory 
of socialism. Again, he says: ‘‘If every person is freed from 
labor and pensioned at sixty, and if all children are guaranteed 
an education and pleasant employment when grown, would not 
the population increase by leaps and bounds, and the problem of 
employment simply swamp the government?’’ The implication 
of this question is that people who are intelligent and prosperous 
have more children than the ignorant and poor. But the merest 
tyro knows that this is exactly the reverse of the fact. And there 
is much more of the same sort. 

Socialism needs to be met and its weakness pointed out, but 
it needs to be done far more intelligently and effectively than it 
is in this book. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


The Christian Reconstruction of Modern Life. By Charles Henry 
Dickenson. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1913. 316 pages, 
$1.50 net. 


The author traces the great forces at work in the fashioning 
of modern life—the Hellenic, the Roman, and the Semitic prin- 
ciples. The Hellenic ideal is world-appropriating; the Roman 
is world-organizing; the Semitic, world-transcending. The 
profound antithesis of modern life is that between the Hellenic 
and the Semitic ideals—the spirit that invites us to appropriate 
and enjoy the world and the spirit that calls us to transcend the 
world, in doing which the soul attains its development as the 
supreme value. Jesus is the embodiment of the Semitic ideal, 
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the radiating personal center of those ethical energies by which 
men are quickened and made strong for the world-transcending 
struggle. 

The foregoing is an utterly inadequate outline of the thought 
of this exceptionally vigorous and stimulating book. Mr. Dick- 
enson exhibits notable originality of thought, depth of insight 
and spiritual passion; and not infrequently his style rises to the 
level of a truly noble eloguence—though it is not always free 
from a certain awkwardness and stiffness. 

I think, however, that his analysis of the forces at work in 
modern civilization is inadequate. He assigns a secondary and 
rather insignificant role to the Teutonic genius. He exaggerates 
the extent to which the Hellenic spirit is active in modern life. 
He does not finally show us how the Hellenic and Semitic princi- 
ples are to be harmonized, but leaves us to infer rather that the 
antagonism between the two is irreconcilable and that the former 
is ultimately to give way before the latter. His interpretation 
of Jesus seems to me seriously defective in several ways, and es- 
pecially when he says: ‘‘He came as a Jew to the Jews, con- 
scious of no mission beyond them.’’ Indeed it is quite impossible 
for one to find unity and consistency in his conception of Jesus. 
But notwithstanding many defects—and some of them are seri- 
ous—the book is very stimulating. I can almost forgive the 
faults of the preceding chapters for the sake of the truly great 
and nobly expressed truth of the last chapter on ‘‘Spiritualizing 
the Social Passion.’’ I do not know anything finer than this 
chapter that has been said on the Social Question. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


Social Religion: An Interpretation of Christianity in Terms of 
Modern Life. By Scott Nearing, Ph.D., Wharton School, University of 
Pennsylvania, author of “Social Adjustment,” “The Super Race,” ete. 
New York, 1913. The Macmillan Company. 227 pages. $1.00 net. 


Mr. Nearing is a competent economist. Here he enters the 
sphere of Religion. He believes that the economic situation has 
religious significance; and he will make you think so, too, if 
you are open to conviction. Throughout the book there is pres- 
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ent the earnestness of a prophet as well as the technical knowl- 
edge of the student of economics. To be sure, he is not a theo- 
logian; and that fact will be apparent to the reader who is 
schooled in theology. But he is a Christian (a member, by the 
way, of the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia) and his pages glow 
with loyalty to the Man of Nazareth. One can hardly read this 
little volume without rededicating himself to the task of realizing 
the Kingdom of God in the transformation of our industrial 


society. C. S. GaRDNER. 


American Social and Religious Conditions. By Charles Stelzle; 
Superintendent, Bureau of Social Service the Board of Home Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America. New 
York, 1912. Fleming H. Revell Co. 240 pages. 


This volume, though small, is a veritable thesaurus of import- 
ant facts. One of the first impressions one receives on opening it 
is that it consists largely of a mass of statistics. Now statistics 
are not interesting reading to the average man; and he may, 
therefore, be repelled. But if he will not be intimidated by this 
formal array of charts, maps and columns of figures, and will 
plunge into Mr. Stelzle’s interpretation of them he will find him- 
self in the midst of a most interesting discussion of the most 
vital issues that now invite the attention of religious men. In 
the end he will realize the force of the following words of the 
author: ‘‘Dimly, the best leaders of the modern social movement 
realize that theirs is a religious movement. They are sometimes 
puzzled and often distressed because they cannot harmonize their 
terminology with that of the church, but they are conscious that 
somewhere there must be a nexus. Leaders in the church the 
world over are convinced that the church must soon become the 
leader in a new social propaganda.’’ ‘‘With deep concern they 
are searching for the rock foundation upon which they may build 
a far-reaching social program for the church.’’ Books like this 
will help Christian leaders to find the way for putting the Church 
in the lead of this great movement, which at bottom is ethical 
and religious, without abandoning its evangelistic function. 


C. S. GarDNER. 
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. The Church and Society. By R. Fulton Cutting, LL.D. President 
of the New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor. 
New York, 1912. The Macmillan Co. 223 pages. $1.25. 


This book consists of the Kennedy Lectures for 1912, in the 
New York School of Philanthrophy. The topics discussed are 
live ones, as the chapter titles indicate: The Church and Civili- 
zation; the Church and the Public School; the Church and the 
Police; the Church and Public Health; the Church and the Chil- 
dren; Public Opinion and the Church. The author says many wise 
things with great force. He manifests sympathy for the Church 
and recognizes her great services to civilization—magnifies, in- 
deed, her social function. But on the whole, the book is rather 
an indictment of the church. His criticism—always kindly—is 
often just; and yet one who has had experience in trying to lead 
a modern church feels that there are difficult aspects of the prob- 
lem which the author has not adequaely appreciated and has not, 
therefore, fairly considered. How effectively to relate the church 
to modern social conditions, is by no means an easy problem. 
The discussion of it generally ends by blaming the preachers for 
being too theologically minded and not sufficiently socially mind- 
ed—which in many, many cases is quite true. And yet to lay 
upon a hardworked minister the obligation to help conduct the 
public schools and to sympathize and advise with the police, and 
lead in the crusade for public health, ete., etc., is to lay upon him 
more than can fairly be asked of a single functionary in society. 
But in some way he should bring his church into relation to all 
these movements for uplift. It must be done, doubtless, by a 
larger conception of his message and by breathing the social 
spirit into all his preaching and pastoral activity. 

The latter part of our book contains a summary of the infor- 
mation the author gathered as to the actual methods now being 
used to relate the Church helpfully to the social movements which 
look to the uplift of men,—and is worthy of a careful reading; 
as indeed the whole volume is. It is one of the most constructive 
and helpful works that have dealt with this question. 


C. S. GARDNER. 
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Child Labor in City Streets. By Edward N. Clapper, Ph.D., Secre- 
tary of National Child Labor Committee for the Mississippi Valley. 
New York, 1912. The Macmillan Company. 280 pages. $1.25 net. 


Mr. Clapper has done a thorough and valuable piece of work. 
The American public is hardly awake to the evils of street work 
for children. In fact many good people look with much com- 
placency upon the ‘‘industrious’’ boys who are engaged in selling 
newspapers or other articles on the street, or in shining shoes, 
or in speeding hither and thither with telegrams and other mes- 
sages, or in other various kinds of work on the streets. Mr. 
Clapper’s book will awaken them out of their complacency, by 
the rather startling array of facts which he presents showing the 
disastrous moral effects of these street occupations. He shows 
it to be a moral problem of no small magnitude. Hitherto our 
anti-child-labor activities have been directed chiefly toward the 
improvements of conditions in mines and manufacturing and 
mercantile establishments. These forms of child labor involve 
the interests of a larger number of children; but it is doubtful 
if they are so disastrous in their effects upon the moral character 
of the children as street trades. 

Mr. Clapper’s book is a careful study of the facts in this 
country and in Europe, and deserves a wide reading. 


C. S. GARDNER. 


Plato. Moral and Political Ideals. By Adela Marion Adam, M.A., 
Lecturer at Girton and Newnham Colleges, Cambridge. New York, 
1913. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 159 pages. 40 cents net. 


Probably one cannot find anywhere else the ethical and social 
doctrines of the great Greek thinkers stated so well in such a 
brief compass. 


The Theory of Social Revolutions. By Brooks Adams. New York, 
The Macmillan Company. 240 pages. $1.25 net. 


“‘Since those are the strongest through whom nature finds 
it, for the time being, easiest to vent her enegery, and as the uni- 
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verse is a ceaseless change, it follows that the composition of rul- 
ing classes is never constant, but shifts to correspond with the 
shifting environment. When this movement is so rapid that 
men cannot adapt themselves to it, we call the phenomenon a 
revolution.’’ 

These words sum up in a nutshell Mr. Adams’ theory of social 
revolutions. A revolution is the relatively sudden downfall of 
one ruling class and the rise of another, due to changes in the 
environment which are sce rapid that the individual man, whose 
‘‘intellectual adaptability is very limited,’’ cannot adapt himself 
to them. The transition is, therefore, accompanied by disor- 
ganization and temporary chaos. \ 

The author views the whole question from the point of view 
of the function of courts. A revolution is usually preceded by 
a critical decision of a court which has been given or has assumed 
political functions. The judicial function thus conceived in- 
evitably becomes a bone of contention between the struggling 
classes; and as certainly becomes the chief instrument of the 
victorious class in working its will upon the class overthrown. 
In this connection Mr. Adams dwells at length upon the fact, 
which many people have failed to perceive, that our American 
courts as interpreters of our organic law exercise an exceedingly 
important legislative—and therefore political—function, and it 
is inevitable that the control of the judiciary shall become one 
of the main issues in the political struggle of the classes. Those 
who object to the proposed application of the ‘‘recall’’ to judic- 
jal decisions on the ground that it would make the judicial funce- 
tion a political affair, utterly misconceive the situation. The 
very proposition to apply the recall to judges or judicial de- 
cisions is an inevitable result of the fact that our courts are 
already exercising political i. e. legislative functions, but doing 
it in the main as the instruments or representatives of the now 
dominant class. In the opinion of the author they are thus dam- 
ming up the stream of social reform and preparing the condi- 
tions for a social revolution. 
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The book is eminently worthy of serious consideration. The 
author’s premises, I think, are too narrow; but in the*main his 
conclusions cannot be successfully controverted. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


Evangelism and Social Service. By John Marvin Dean, Minister of 
the Second Baptist Church of Chicago, and of the Settlement work of 
that church at Aiken Institute. With an Introduction by Clarence A. 
Barbour, Mr. Dean’s Colleague in the Men and Religion Continental 
Campaign. Philadelphia, Griffith & Rowland Press; 1918. 71 pages. 
25 cents net. 


Attention has been strongly directed of late to the relation of 
evangelism to social service. Shall the new and just emphasis 
upon the latter lead to the neglect of the former? How can they 
be properly related to each other? Mr. Dean discusses this 
problem well. He shows that there is not only no inconsistency 
between them, but that each is needed to supplement the other. 
What evangelism needs to give it more depth and meaning and a 
stronger appeal to the practical minds of this age is to be cor- 
related with social service. And this also will give more sanity 
and spirituality to social service. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


2. PEDAGOGY. 


The Religious Development of the Child. An Evangelical Study 
from the Scientific Viewpoint. By Rufus Washington Weaver, M.A., 
Th.D., D.D. New York, 1913. Fleming H. Revell Company. 274 pages. 
$1.25 net. 


Many thoughtful students of religious psychology will be 
grateful to Dr. Weaver for his clear and vigorous treatment of 
such a persistently vital theme as the Religious Development of 
the Child. It is a healthy sign of the times when a busy, scholar- 
ly pastor will devote sufficient time and thought to the psycho- 
logical and scientific aspects of the unfolding of personality to 
enable him to produce a volume that easily ranks among the 
ablest treatises dealing with similar topics. While thoroughly 
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modern in its psychological treatment it is clear in the evangeli- 
cal note it rings out amid the multitude of scientific data and 
discussions. It is contended that the genetic study of man does 
not contradict the true historic and vital interpretation of the 
Biblical revelation. 

Five of the eight chapters were originally delivered by Dr. 
Weaver as the Sunday School Board Lectures at the Southern 
Baptist Theologicai Seminary where they were accorded an ap- 
preciative hearing. The introduction is by Prof. John R. Sampey. 

The first and second chapters give a graphic survey of the 
present complex social and religious order in which child devel- 
opment takes place. Lecture I is devoted to a description and 
discussion of the currents of religious thought in their relation 
to the nature and needs of the unfolding life. The world-wide 
unrest, the unfavorable factors operating in modern life, the re- 
lation between church and State, the authority of the Bible, the 
scientific method and triumphant democratic spirit contribute to 
the complexity of our modern environment. Social science 
rightly demands that Christianity shall so deal with childhood 
that a higher civilization shall characterize the succeeding genera- 
tion. Dr. Weaver shows that. the necessity for the conversion of 
the child is the ‘‘focal point where all modern interests converge 
and where all modern divisions within Christianity appear.”’ 
It is averred that the ‘‘highest good of the children can not be 
attained except by an interior, voluntary act of the soul, the ex- 
perience of conversion.”’ , 

In Lecture II ‘‘The Churches and the Child’’ is discussed 
historically and theologically. The attitude of the principal re- 
ligious bodies towards infants and the theological defense of in- 
fant baptism and infant salvation are graphically described. 
‘‘The Scientific Account’’ of the development of the child is given 
in Lectures III, IV and V. In Lecture III the Psychology of the 
child receives an unusually sane and able treatment. The author 
gives a good survey of the old and the new psychology, and bases 
his conclusions upon a clear insight into the genetic unfolding 
of human nature. He discusses the three periods of psychic life; 
the mental, the moral and the religious and shows that each 
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period is characterized by three progressive phases or pro- 
cesses—the ‘‘Sensory Mode,’’ the ‘‘Memory Mode,’’ and the 
‘‘Play (active) Mode.’’ When the child transfers to Jesus 
Christ the control of his life he enters into a new rela- 
tion with God,’’ into the Kingdom of Heaven. Thus spir- 
itual, not natural birth, secures admission into the King- 
dom of God. It is contended that such a position has a 
sound psychological and safe Scriptural basis. In Lecture IV 
‘‘TMhe Science of Conversion’’ is considered by presenting the 
modern psychologists’ interpretation of religious experience and 
by indicating the great conversion periods and the moral blind- 
ness of the so-called ‘‘healthy-minded’’ in religion. 

The scientific basis of conversion is the appearance of cleav- 
age of consciousness. This psychic chasm is bridged by Christian 
faith, or the personal transfer of one’s life to Jesus Christ. 
Lecture V deals with ‘‘the Religion of the Child’’ and deduces 
the essentials of religious experience from the consciousness of 
the Child Jesus. ‘‘I must be about my Father’s business.’’ ‘‘I,’’ 
or self consciousness; ‘‘Must,’’ or duty-consciousness; ‘‘Father,’’ 
God-consciousness. 

Faith is shown to be the principle of progress and the divided 
self is the normal progressive self united by a voluntary act upon 
a higher moral level. Therefore, on psychological grounds the 
conversion of the child is necessary for his fullest self-realiza- 
tion or, in theological terms, for his eternal salvation. 

A discussion of Methods and Principles occupies the last three 
chapters. 

In Lecture VI ‘‘The Institution and the Child’’ is considered 
historically and theologically and the rise of Sacramentalism, 
Sentimentalism and Sacerdotalism is described. Lecture VII 
presents ‘‘The Teachers and the Child’’ and emphasizes the 
home, the church, the Sunday School and the Christian commun- 
ity as factors in character building. In Lecture VIII the author 
makes a valuable contribution to religious psychology in his dis- 
cussion of ‘‘The Religious Nature of the Child.’’ It is an ex- 
pansion of the principles laid down in Lecture V: ‘‘The sense 
of separation from God arises in consciousness when the child. 
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realizes his personal freedom and the claims of God upon him,’’ 
and is due to the child’s ‘‘failure to cling to God’’ which is the 
essential element in the religious definition of sin; Science, psy- 
chology, Paul and theology, are reviewed and compared. The 
author believes in the nature of the profound need of a spiritual 
change in childhood if it be ‘‘holy and just and good.”’ 


Byron H. DeMeEnt. 


Marching Manward. A Study of the Boy. By Frank Orman Beck, 
New York, Haton & Mains: Cincinnati, Jennings & Graham, 1913. 
192 pages. 75 cents. 


In seven chapters Mr. Beck discusses the most significant 
stages of development, the function and value of play in char- 
acter-building, the privilege, power and responsibility of the 
father, the necessity, character and worth of the Bible as a guide- 
book for boys, the significance of adolescence and the relation of 
the awakened church to the boy. The last chapter contains many 
valuable suggestions about Boys’ Meetings and gives an interest- 
ing bibliography on boyhood and the general subject of human 
development. 

The author’s views of psychology and theology may be indi- 
eated by a few quotations: ‘‘The Christian view of childhood 
is that the Kingdom already belongs to them (children). Ma- 
ture and wilful sinners must repent and be converted, but Christ 
tells us that the status of little children is different * * *. By vir- 
tue of their childhood they are in possession of the seed principle 
of the Kingdom.’’ The expeprience of conversion, then, does not 
belong to little children. Jesus never spoke of childhood conver- 
sion nor did any of the New Testament writers.’’ In regard to 
those who have spiritual conflicts he says: ‘‘Conversion to this 
class means a crisis and a return into the Kingdom.’’ It would 
be well to note that Jesus and the New Testament writers never 
speak of adult conversions; they never draw a line of demarca- 
tion on the basis of age or training but solely on the ground of 
personal faith and voluntary surrender to Jesus Christ as Saviour 
and Lord. The idea of a ‘‘return into the Kingdom’’ is wholly 
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foreign to the word of God, as is also an entrance into the King- 
dom by natural generation. ‘‘Ye must be born again’’ is 
Christ’s universal and permanent condition of admission into the 
Kingdom. A defective psychology which fails to recognize the 
pollution and persistence of sin, and an inadequate theology 
which considers only certain phases of doctrine combine to make 
this treatise agreeable to some but objectionable to others. The 
author is clear and suggestive and in harmony with much of the 
ecclesiastical psychology of our day. 
Byron H. DEMENT. 


The Evolution of Educational Theory. By John Adams, M.A., etc. 
Prof. Education University of London. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
1912. 410 pages. $2.75. 


It is probable that the interest in education is at present 
greater than ever before in the experience of the race. Not only 
is there a determined effort to educate the whole of society by in- 
voking the powerful arm of the state to supplement every other 
method which man has employed, but there is being devoted to 
the theory and practice of education an amount of study without 
a parallel in the past. The volume under review is a notable con- 
tribution to this literature. Its author is an able educator wide- 
ly acquainted with the work which is being done on the theory 
of education. ‘ 

The title indicates the contents of the volume; it deals with 
the growth and development of educational theory; the ends, 
aims and methods which have been consciously held by men in 
the history of education. It glimpses the entire history of edu- 
eation in the collection of material, and even presents a chapter 
on ‘‘The Prehistoric Stage.’’ The first three chapters are on 
“‘The Nature and Scope of Educational Theory,’’ ‘‘The Data of 
Edueation’’ and ‘‘The Historical Aspect of Educational The- 
ory.’’These are introductory to the main theme. The chapter 
on ‘‘The Prehistoric Stage’’ is then followed by chapters on 
‘‘The Social and Individual Aim,”’ ‘‘Specific Education,’’ ‘‘The 
Educational Organon,’’ ‘‘Humanism,’’ ‘‘Naturalism,’’ ‘‘The 
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Idealistic Basis of Education,’’ and ‘‘The Mechanical View.’’ 
These are followed by a closing chapter on ‘‘The Educational 
Outlook.’’ The style of the work is rather heavy and difficult, 
but ability in thought and fulness of information are everywhere 
apparent. It is a book that all educators ought to ponder, and 
the preacher will find set forth principles that will aid and steady 
him in his work. For after all the aim of the true teacher and that 
of the true preacher are the same. They lay emphasis at differ- 
ent points, but they mean to bring men to the fullest life of 
which each is capable. Every good preacher is necessarily a 
teacher and vice versa. This volume is a great book on the the- 
ory of education, of great value to every one whose business it 
is to educate in any way and for any purpose. 


W. J. McGuoruHu. 


Exposition and Illustration in Teaching. By John Adams, M.A., 
B.Se., Professor of Education in the University of London. New York, 
1910. The Macmillan Co. 428 pages. $1.25 net. 


Among the flood of books on education now pouring from the 
press one now and then finds a really important book—one that 
is a contribution and not a mere rehash of things better said else- 
where. Such is the volume under review. On the two subjects 
of Exposition and Illustration the author has given us a most 
valuable discussion. He is thoroughly acquainted with the liter- 
ature of the subject of education both as a science and an art, 
and also with the practical difficulties that inhere in the work of 
teaching. He believes the teacher ought to be acquainted with 
educational theory, but not bound and hampered by it. On 
every page one feels the presence of common sense, which re- 
fuses to be bound by methods, which helps in avoiding mistakes 
and in pointing the right path. Illustrations are brought from 
a wide knowledge of literature and from extensive experience. 
The principles enunciated can be applied to teaching in day 
schools or Sunday schools, and to preaching and other forms of 
public speaking. In short they will be found helpful wherever 
there is need for the presentation of thought or truth and 
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the education of the life. The titles of some of the chapters will 
serve to illustrate the scope of the work. They are such as the 
following: Mental Content, Mental Activity, Mental Back- 
ground, Suggestion, Conditions of Presentation, Exemplification 
and Analogy, The Story as Illustration, Elaboration, Material 
I]lustrations and others. 

W. J. McG.Lorauin. 


Haldeman’s International Sunday School Lesson. Quarterly. 1914. 
First Quarter. New York. Charles C. Cook. 


This is an admirably written quarterly of 116 pages. Dr. 
Haldeman has a talent for keen analyses and pointed statements. 
His treatment of ‘‘The Lawful use of the Sabbath’’ will be very 
helpful to those perplexed by the teaching of the Seventh Day 
Adventists. He shows a thorough knowledge of the Bible and 
religious pedagogy. 

B. H. DEMENT. 


3. HOMIETICAL AND DEVOTIONAL. 


The Expositor’s Treasury of Children’s Sermons. Edited by Sir 
W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., LL.D., and Jane Stoddart. London. Hodder 
and Stoughton, New York, 1913. George H. Doran Company. $5.00 net. 


Faithful pastors and evangelists greatly desire so to present 
the truth that the mind of the child will feel its force. The ne- 
cessity for a simple and vivid presentation of Biblical material 
is profoundly realized by all religious teachers and ministers of 
the word. The Expositor’s Treasury of Children’s Sermons con- 
tains 800 pages, large quarto, and is printed on good paper and 
in clear type. It includes only such sermons as are especially 
suited to the comprehension of the young and selects them from 
a wide range of spoken and written addresses to children. The 
subjects chosen cover practically the entire Scriptures from 
Genesis to Revelation and are arranged in the order of the books 
of the Bible. The sermons abound in fresh thoughts, clear ex- 
positions, striking anecdotes, historical incidents, biographical 
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episodes, and a variety of illustrative material to enforce moral 
and religious truth. Properly used they will not only improve 
a pastor’s discourses to children but will enliven all his pulpit 
ministrations, because good sermons for the young are often 
highly enjoyed by the middle-aged and the old of every degree 
of culture. 

Byron H. DEMEnT. 


The Making of Tomorrow: Interpretations of the World Today. 
By Shailer Mathews, Dean of the Divinity School of the University 
of Chicago. New York, Eaton & Mains, 1913. $1.00 net. 


The author has gathered together in this little volume many 
of the editorials which he wrote as Editor of ‘‘The World To- 
Day.’’ Dr. Mathews is noted both for breadth of vision and 
keenness of insight. These two qualities of his mind have found 
striking expression in these brief chapters. As editor he looked 
out upon the great surging life of ‘‘the World To-day”’ with the 
eyes of a religious teacher and we have here the richest fruit of 
his interpretative observation. These interpretations center 
around several great themes—‘‘The Common Lot’’; ‘‘The 
Church and Society’’; ‘‘The Stirring of a Nation’s Conscience ;’’ 
‘‘The Extension of Democracy.’’ The author is well known as 
an exceptionally intelligent student of social conditions and their 
religious significance; and I have found of the greatest interest 
his observations on the stirrings of the national conscience and 
the extension of democracy. Sometimes he expresses a great and 
profound truth with keen epigrammatic pointedness and with a 
force that drives it in deep. For instance: ‘‘Morality is always 
about a generation ahead of legality.’’ ‘‘One great problem 
which faces us today, is the education of discontent. You cannot 
muzzle it; you cannot end it; you can give it better ideals.’’ And 
I would add, this is one of the great tasks of the Christian minis- 
Sal alee C. S. GARDNER. 


Men and the Kingdom. By J. C. Massee, D.D., author of “Evangel- 
ism in the Pew,” New York, 1912. Fleming H. Revell Company. 157 
pages, 75 cents net, 
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Dr. Massee has established a reputation as a preacher of manly 
vigor, sane piety and broad sympathy. He is a man of the 
Kingdom and successfully seeks to enlist men in the study and 
the work of the Kingdom. This book contains his messages to 
men about the Kingdom. There are ten addresses, characterized 
by clear, forceful language, distinct analysis, faithful exposition 
of Scripture and virile appeal to Christian manhood. It will be 
a force for development wherever read. 

W. O. CARVER. 


Morning Prayers for Home Worship. By George Skene, with In- 
troduction by Edwin H. Hughes, one of the Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. New York, 1913. The Methodist Book Concern. 
v+373 pages, $1.50 net. 


Here are for each day in the year a passage of Scripture, a 
hymn and a prayer. They are designed for use in family wor- 
ship and intended to encourage the introduction of this custom 
of family worship by men who are too timid to undertake it on 
independent initiative. To such men it ought to be welcome. 
It has value for religious meditation apart from its primary aim. 

The prayers are for a family of grown-ups rather than chil- 
dren. I am unable to discover any system in the selection and 
arrangement of Scripture passages. 

W. O. Carver. 


The Book of God’s Providence. By John T. Farris, D.D., author of 
“Making Good,” “The Alaskan Pathfinder,” “The Life of Dr. J. R. 
Miller,” etc. Hodder and Stoughton. New York, Geo. H. Doran Co. 
278 pages. $1.00 net. 


As a book for the devotional hour, this can hardly be sur- 
passed. It is equally valuable as a collection of admirable illus- 
trations for judicious homiletical use. Each incident brings out 
in clear beauty and sweet comfort some phase of the Divine 
Providence. Nobody can read them without being strengthened 
‘‘in the inner man,’’ and no preacher can read it without having 
his preaching enriched. 

C. S. GARDNER. 
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Wheel-Chair Philosophy. By John Leonard Cole. New York: Eaton 
& Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings and Graham. 154 pages. 75 cents net. 


This is the story of a man who, during his preparation for the 
ministry, was crushed almost to death under a derrick and 
doomed to years of invalidism and disappointed hope. His ex- 
periences through the terrible ordeal of a most dangerous surgi- 
cal operation and the trials of his patience through long months 
of hospital life, his final restoration to comparative health and 
ultimate entrance upon his life-work as a minister are told in a 
simple, straightforward narrative which must bring courage, in- 
spiration and fortification of faith to any afflicted soul that reads 
it. It is a beautiful history of a faith triumphant over obstacles 


that seemed insurmountable C. S. GARDNER. 


The Quest of Happiness. A Study of Victory over Life’s Troubles. 
By Newell Dwight Hillis, Pastor of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. 
Author of “The Influence of Christ in Modern Life,” “Man’s Value to 
Society,” etc. New York: 1913. The Macmillan Co. 549 pages. 50 
cents. 


This volume first appeared in 1902. This is the sixth re- 
print; and this fact indicates its great popularity. It is proba- 
bly the best work Dr. Hillis has ever done. Trouble is an im- 
portant factor in long human experience; we cannot escape it. 
We must either succumb to it, or stoically resist it, or triumph 
over it in the Christian spirit. Those who by their words can 
inspire us and help us to gain the victory earn our everlasting 
gratitude. Among books which serve this noble purpose this is 
one of the best. It has all the brightness and charm of Dr. 
Hillis’ style, and is full of inspirational truth. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


A Key to Happiness. Compiled by Page Fellowes. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co. 1913. 53 pages. $1.00. 


These sayings on friendship are drawn from great writers of 
all ages. The book is beautifully printed and makes a pretty 
gift book. 
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Reasons and Reasons. By James Moffatt, B.D., D.D., D.Litt. Hod- 
der and Stoughton: New York and London. 199 pages. $1.50 net. 


How to Live the Christ Life. By Russell H. Conwell. New York. 
Fleming H. Revell Co. 222 pages. 


All the Year Round: An Outlook upon its Great Days. By Newell 
Dwight Hillis. New York. Fleming H. Revell Co. 255 pages. 


The Higher Powers of the Soul. By Geo. McHardy, D.D. New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1918. 130 pages. 


In these four volumes we have an assortment of good sermons 
—not all of equal value, but all worth reading. The first and the 
last, it seems to me, would best repay one for the time spent in 
reading. Especially do we commend Dr. McHardy’s little book 
for the thoughtful treatment of a series of great themes; though 
Dr. Moffatt’s is of almost, if not quite, equal importance. The 
volumes by Dr. Hillis and Dr. Conwell exhibit well the peculiar 
qualities of these popular preachers. 

All these volumes are well worth the attention of those who 
enjoy reading fresh, stimulating sermons. 


The Glory of the Commonplace. By J. R. Miller. 

Things That Endure. By J. R. Miller. 

The Secret of Love, or Art of Living Together. By J. R. Miller. 
Thos. Y. Crowell Co., New York. 


The author of these volumes, who recently passed into his 
heavenly rewards has long been the best known and loved of 
present day writers of devotional books. Hundreds of thousands 
have been encouraged and helped by his books. The first of the 
volumes mentioned above is a collection of illustrations and in- 
cidents culled from Dr. Miller’s published works designed to 
help in the common every day affairs of life. They are not new, 
but the collection will be helpful. 

The contents of the second volume are new and sufficiently 
described by the title. It consists of material left in manuscript 
form and now published by the author’s literary executor. It 
is the ripe fruit of the author’s last years, when he was con- 
sciously facing the realities of eternity. 
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The Secret of Love is a dainty little volume that would make 
a beautiful and useful small gift. 

Too much reading of this kind of devotional literature would 
not be wholesome for many lives; but for most of us, driven as 
we are by a thousand insistent cares, burdened by anxieties and 
doubts and fears, these books would come occasionally as the 
benediction after prayer, giving us heart and hope. 


Plain Thoughts on Faith and Life. By W. P. Coddington. Eaton 
& Mains, New York. 225 pages. $1.00 net. 


Here is a volume of thirteen brief essays on the practical 
questions of the moral and religious life. Some of the subjects 
are, ‘‘Self Seeking,’’ ‘‘The Abiding Life,’’ ‘‘Our Divine Touch- 
stone,’’ ‘‘Loss of Conscience,’’ ‘‘Skepticism,’’ ‘‘Our Work”’ and 
‘Our Unconscious Faults.’’ They are all good and helpful. 
This kind of work has in recent times fallen into the back-ground, 
but when well done it is well worth doing. In these essays the 
style 1s good, the thinking strong and vigorous, the illustrations 
apt and illuminating, the conclusions sound and greatly needed 
in our modern life. The book ought to have a wide reading. 


Reaching Up and Out, or, The Highest for the Farthest. By Amos 
R. Wells. New York, 1913. Thomas Y. Crowell. 12 mo., board, 61 
pages, 50 cents net. 


In this little volume, even into the five words of the sub-title, 
amplified and applied suggestively in the pages that follow, Mr. 
Wells says: ‘‘I fancy I have packed my whole philosophy of 
living.’’ And it is a good philosophy, splendidly set forth. It 
is the philosophy of conduct and motive, not of source and power. 
But, one repeats; a true, good philosophy, and finely set forth. 


Jesus Said: Questions of Life Answered by the One Who Alone 
Speaks with Authority. Selected and Arranged by Frances E. Lord. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Company. 1913. 82 pages. 175 cents net. 


The Editor has arranged some of the words of Jesus on vital 
topics and made a useful manual. 
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Peloubet’s Select Notes on the International Lessons for 1914. Forti- 
eth Annual Volume. W. A. Wilde Co., Boston, Mass. 384 pages. $1.00. 


This is one of the very best commentaries on the Sunday 
School Lesson, and is fully up to the usual standard. There are 
maps, pictures, select quotations, choice bibliography and perti- 
nent comments. 


The Teaching of the Lesson. A Pocket Commentary on the In- 
ternational Lessons for 1914. By G. Campbell Morgan, D.D., Hodder 
and Stoughton, New York. George H. Doran Company. 25 cents. 


Dr. Morgan gives an illuminating treatment of the Uniform 
Lessons under three heads; the Narrative, the Teaching and the 
Golden Text. He has a recognized talent for seizing the great 
spiritual truths of the Bible and expressing them in vigorous 
English, 


In the Master’s Country. A Geographical Aid to the Study of the 
Life of Christ. By Martha Tarbell, Ph.D. New York: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 25 cents. 


The Life of Christ chronologically arranged and the geogra- 
phy of Palestine in the time of Christ are presented by Dr. Tar- 
bell in a manner helpful to both students and teachers. The 
maps are excellent, and review questions and directions for map 
drawing are given at appropriate intervals. 


Fahre fort! Neue Predigten. Von Prof. D. Wilh. Walther. Kon- 
sistorialrat, Universitétsprediger in Rostock. Leipzig: A. Deichert’- 
sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1911. Marks 2.60. Geb. 3.40. 

Jesu Liebe zu Seinen Jiingern und Feinden. Zwei Jahrgainge Pas- 
sionspredigten. Von Hugo Wiebers, Pastor in Altona. Zweite Auflage. 
Leipzig. A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1911. Marks 1.20. 
Geb. 1.60. 


The Germans are great sticklers for homiletical form and for 
the most part hold to the practice of announcing the divisions at 
the beginning of the discussion. Every sermon of these two 
series conforms strictly to the regulation plan—introduction, 
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discussion (with statement of the divisions in advance) and a 
more or less formal conclusion. The strict uniformity is monoto- 
nous to an American reader. An American preacher would dis- 
regard the form, sometimes at least, for the very sake of variety 
whether anything else were gained by it or not. As to conform- 
ity to homiltical rules these sermons are irreproachable. 

But what of their substance? They are generally excellent 
in spirit ; evangelical and spiritual. There is no depth of thought, 
no great and moving eloquence; but there is religious truth in- 
terestingly expressed. Especially in Pastor Wieber the master 
of a very striking way of putting things. His clearness, fresh- 
ness and animation of style are suggestive of French influence, 
though he is by no means lacking in German seriousness. His 
statement of his divisions is particularly happy. 

There is much to commend in these sermons; but yet they 
confirm the impression that German preaching is not up to the 
level of German production in other departments of literature. 


©. S. GARDNER. 


V. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Altchristiiche Stadte und Landschaften. !. Konstantinopel. (324- 
450). Von D. Dr. Victor Schultze. A. Deichert’sche Verlagsbuchhand- 
lung, Leipzig, 1913. 292 pages. Mk. 15. 


A eareful study of the principal cities and regions in which 
Christianity made its earliest conquests would contribute im- 
mensely to our knowledge of ancient Christianity. The volume 
under review is intended to be the first publication of an under- 
taking, which, it is to be hoped, will be extended to a great many 
of the leading Christian cities and regions of the ancient world. 
The Christianity of some regions is very little known, and every- 
where there is much detail which could be brought out greatly 
to the enlargement of our knowledge. Such investigations as 
these also give vividness of conception which is very desirable 
and very difficult to attain from the literary remains only. 
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Constantinople was, during the period covered, probably the 
most important of all cities in its influence upon the course of 
Christian history. It was the first city of the world to have 
Christian worship exclusively, it was the home of the emperor 
and the political capital of the world, it was the storm-center of 
the great Arian controversy, and the platform for some of the 
greatest preachers of Christian history, notably Chrysostom and 
Gregory. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first deals with the 
more external features of the history by the imperial reigns be- 
ginning with Constantine and extending to Theodosius II who 
died in 450. The second part deals with the inner life of the 
church, the state and society, under such heads as the following: 
The City, the Bishop and the Clerical Circles, the Emperor and 
the Court, the Social Classes, the Amusements, Education and 
Culture, Art, and Piety. The work is admirably done, and the 
volume is very valuable. The century and a quarter covered by 
the book is a very important period in church history, and in 
dealing with the church politics of the various emperors the 
author has necessarily brought under review much that bore on 
the work of the church throughout the world at that time. The 
book, therefore, not only illuminates the religious history of Con- 
stantinople, but also is an important contribution to universal 
church history. 

W. J. McGuorauin. 


American Ideals, Character and Life. By Hamilton Wright Mabie. 
New York, 1913, The Macmillan Company. ix+341 pages. $1.50 net. 


This volume brings to us the first lectures in Japan under 
the arrangement for ‘‘exchange of professors,’’ as it is called, 
between Japan and America. The plan is the same as that with 
France and Germany and one is continually comparing, as 
he reads, these with the lectures of Henry Van Dyke in Paris 
and published under the title ‘‘The Spirit of America.’’ These 
lectures constitute a bright outline history of American life, 
social, political, literary and artistic. The history is sketched 
with masterly skill and although dealing with matters familiar 
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to every well-informed American the lectures are so illuminating 
and suggestive that I found myself reading every word. One 
is the more led on to do this by the fine mechanical execution of 
the work. 

Mr. Mabie has with delicate success cared for the feelings of 
his Japanese auditors and also expressed the stalwart spirit of 
America. Perhaps one may be allowed to think the Lecturer 
Jacking in the proper sense of proportion in his criticisms on 
American art. He seems to have allowed his sarcasm and his 
facile gift of expression to lead him beyond the limits of good 
taste if not also of good judgment. 

With rare exceptions his political interpretations are all that 
could be wished. There are these rare exceptions. Occasional 
slips of author or proofreader surprise. It is a book in which | 
every good American ean rejoice while he learns better to under- 
stand himself, and his land, and his folks. 

W. O. Carver. 


Greeks in America. An Account of their Coming, Progress, Cus 
toms, Living and Aspirations. With an Historical Introduction and 
the Stories of some Famous American-Greeks. By Thomas Burgess, 
Member of the American Branch Committee of the Anglican and East- 
ern Orthodox Churehes Union. Boston: Sherman, French & Company, 
1913. 256 pages. $1.35 net. 


The above copy of the title-page indicates quite amply the 
scope of Mr. Burgess’ work. And the work is well done. It is 
a thorough and sympathetic study of the Greek population of 
America. I have been surprised to find how large and important 
a group it constitutes. Surely we need just such studies of the 
various immigrant groups to be found in our variegated Ameri- 
ean life. Such studies will prove to be helpful in the practical 
efforts for the solution of our immigration problems and also in 
the broader scientific study of the American population. 


C. S. GARDNER. 
Renaissance and Modern Art. By W. H. Goodyear, M.A., Curator 


of Fine Arts in the Museum of the Brooklyn Institute. New York, 
1913: The Macmillan Company. 50 cents. 
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The book is profusely illustrated, so that the points of com- 
parison, the points of distinction can be seen. Art includes 
architecture, sculpture, painting. Art cannot be divorced from 
its own age—for war, peace, governments, all influence the ex- 
pression in art of the mind of the day and hour. 

Dr. Goodyear has clearly depicted the effect of the Italian 
Renaissance upon the succeeding centuries, the mark of Italy is 
traced into all the civilized countries on to the modern times. 

An excellent index forms a fine reference table. The book 
is worthy of study and deserves a place in our libraries and 
homes. 

W. J. McGuora.uin. 


The Book of Christmas, with an Introduction by Hamilton Wright 
Mabie, and an Accompaniment of Drawings by George Wharton 
Edwards. xvi+369 pages. 


The Dream Fox Story Book. By Mabel Osgood Wright, The Pic- 
tures by Oliver Herford. 251 pages. 
Both volumes in “The Macmillan Juvenile Library.” 


Studies in the Evolution of Industrial Society. By Richard T. Ely, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Political Economy and Political Science in 
the University of Wisconsin, Author of “Socialism and Social Reform.” 
etc. xviii497 pages. A volume in “The Macmillan Standard Library.” 


All these are 1913 reprints of well known works, all now to 
be had for fifty cents each. Besides the two ‘‘Libraries’’ to 
which these volumes belong the Macmillans have also their ‘‘Fic- 
tion Library.’’ In the three there are about a hundred volumes 
of first class works with established recognition by the public, 
and now available at this low price, whereas in their earlier edi- 
tions they sold at from a dollar and twenty-five cents to two 
dollars. Those interested in that field will know that Professor 
Ely’s is a standard work. The Christmas Book is a superior col- 
lection of Christmas poems, legends and stories. The Fox Book 
is an engaging story for children of intermediate grade and 
moves in a good moral atmosphere. 

W. O. CARVER. 
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De Infinitivi Finalis vel Consecutivi Constructione apud Priscos 
Poetas Graecos. By C..J. Ogden, Ph.D. Columbia University Press, 
New York City. 1909. 65 pages. 


Dr. Ogden makes a careful and scholarly research into the 
usage of the infinitive by the early Greek poets. He follows the 
traditional nomenclature in speaking of subjectione. infinitivi. 

He disagrees with Prof. Humphrey’s view that in classic 
prose the so-called infinitive of purpose is, as a rule, not purpose 
at all. I see no wisdom in speaking of ‘‘participium futuri pro 
infinitivo generis’ (p. 49). The future participle stands on its 
own feet and is not in the place of the infinitive. But the book 
is full of good points and striking examples. 

A. T, ROBERTSON. 


Sherman, French and Company, Boston, have issued a number of 
volumes of verse of varying merit as may be seen in this group. 
' Love and Liberation. The Songs of Adsched of Meru and other 
Poems. By John Hall Wheelock, $1.50 net. 


This is a dainty volume of 211 pages written by one of our 
popular poets. There is often found a happy flow of metaphor 
and blending of lights and shadows. A healthful spirit throbs 
in the melodies which are frequently inspiring but sometimes are 
deficient in poetic power. The book would, however, make a 
neat present for a literary friend. 


The Trumpeters and Other Poems, including Arizona Verses. By 
Andrew Downing. Third Edition. 202 pages. $1.50 net. 


These are good rhymes of a descriptive nature. The material 
is always subordinated to the form and the imagination of the 
constructive sort is seldom glimpsed in the course of these verses. 
There is variety in them, of meter, mood and subject matter. 
Much of it is only rhymed prose. 


The Fawn and Other Poems. By Genevieve Farnell-Bond. 91 
pages. $1.00 net. 
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Edwin Markham writes a friendly ‘‘word at the beginning’’ 
to ‘welcome this new poet, with her shallop of song that lifts its 
sail to take the wind of fortune.’’ There are some poems of real 
merit and occasional touches of genuine power. Some of the 
poems break and jar in the midst of their best sentiments. Taken 
as a group it stands well in current verse; but ‘‘shallop”’ is a well 
advised metaphor. 


Eve. By Katharine Howard. 48 pages. $1.00 net. 


Eve’s sin and her sorrow and struggles, her aspirations to- 
wards higher things, her purposes, and infiuence in uplifting man 
are portrayed in Whitmanesque measures. These measures are 
prose sentences with an effort at rhythm rather than the true 
poetic form. 


Glimpses of the East and Other Poems. By Henry Coolidge Adams. 
304 pages. $1.50 net. 


Lyries, sonnets, allegories and poems of travel make up this 
collection. Occasionally there is a fresh conception in striking 
language. But in the main there is little high poetic merit. 


The Sign of The Tree. By Harriet Mason Kilburn. 64 pages. $1.00 
net. 


A booklet of poems on a variety of subjects. Several of them 
exhibit freshness and some skill. The style is simple and clear. 
Several are interesting studies of childhood. 


Rhymes from the Rhineland: Selected and translated from the 
German by Alice Howland Goodwin, and illustrated by Grace Edwards 
Wesson. 102 pages. $1.25 net. 


A neat, pretty volume that has great interest as a compilation 
of German child lore and verses and also as a good collection to 
read to children in itself. The work is usually very well done. 

The illustrations are thoroughly appropriate. 


Overtones, A Book of Verse. By Jessie Wiseman Gibbs. 143 pages. 
$1.25 net. 
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In this brief volume of verse we have some genuine poetry, 
full of deep religious feeling and containing much correct re- 
ligious thought. Religion is indeed directly or indirectly the mo- 
tive of all the poems of the volume. And it is Christian poetry. 
Christ is regarded as the full manifestation of the personal God, 
the Saviour of and Lord of men. Perhaps the two following 
stanzas fairly represent the whole volume: 


‘‘ Jesus, I come to Thee, 
Leave all the world for Thee, 
Yield all myself to Thee— 
Grant but Thyself to me! 


Grant but Thyself to me! 
Be the new heart of me, 
Shed thy great life in me, 
Till I live in Thee.”’ 


The Innkeeper of Bethlehem. By James L. McBride. The West- 
minster Press, Philadelphia. 1913. 45 pages. 35 cents. 

A dainty Christmas story in fancy dress and in good taste 
and style. 

The Eighth Husband. By May Howell Beecher; Boston. 19138. 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.25. 

A rather jejune and insipid story based on Tobit 6:10-13. 
There are few characteristics to commend the book. 
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